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WITH THE SIERRA CLUB IN 1911. 





By Rosert M. Price. 





Lured by the call of the wild, our company of about 
one hundred, the main body of the Sierra Club Outing 
party, assembled at the Oakland Mole late in the evening 
of July 7th. We had come from all parts of the country 
—from Boston and San Francisco, from Seattle and San 
Diego, and from across the Atlantic,—and we were of 
various vocations—clergymen searching for “tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything”; physicians seeking rest from their 
tiresome visits; lawyers and judges escaping from the 
wearying adjustment of the doubtful balance of rights 
and wrongs; professors and teachers worn by the year’s 
work; students scarcely beyond the ominous shadows of 
examinations; real-estate brokers forgetful of property 
values, and men and women of no particular aim or call- 
ing—a diversified party, all lured by the trail and seeking 
to worship the divinity of the crags as each heard the 
call of the “Red Gods”— 

“He must go—go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world he’s overdue, 
Send your road is clear before you 


When the old spring fret comes o’er you 
And the Red Gods call for you!” 


When we awakened the following morning we were 
beyond the sun-baked plains of the San Joaquin and well 
up the Merced Cafion, where straggling, ghost-like nut 
pines faintly suggested the forest belt which we were 
approaching. After breakfasting at El Portal, and riding 
for a few hours along the foaming Merced, we reached 
the Sierra Club camp in Yosemite Valley, and found the 
advance party already relishing the culinary art of inimit- 
able Charley Tuck. The next day the Los Angeles party 
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arrived and early the following morning we climbed to 
Little Yosemite, up the trail where Nevada Falls 


“flings her white storm-flood 
far forth on the air.” 


In passing that fall many were attracted by the wonder- 
ful beauty of a rainbow spanning the spray. The colors 
were unusually bright and sharply defined, and seen 
through the dark foliage of the firs, the flame of the 
orange and red suggested a brilliant camp-fire glowing 
in the forest at night. 

From Little Yosemite, for part of the distance to 
Merced Lake, the way led over a new trail, by use of 
which some elevation and considerable distance were 
saved. This new route was practically the same as that 
taken in 1897 by a small party of which the writer was a 
member. There was then no trail to Merced Lake, and 
the ease with which the lake was reached by the large 
Sierra Club party and its long pack-train was in striking 
contrast to the laborious efforts fourteen years before in 
forcing the pack animals over lateral moraines and down 
steep cafion sides to the river. A short distance below 
Lake Merced were observed several tamarack poles that 
the earlier party had used in constructing a trail over a 
glaciated surface which projected into the river at an 
angle too steep for passage by the pack animals. Since 
then this place has been made safe by a well-constructed 
trail, the river side of which is supported by iron pins 
drilled into the rock. 

At Merced Lake, known to Mr. Muir as Shadow Lake 
and most interestingly described in his “Mountains of 
California,” a fixed camp was made for two days. This 
afforded an opportunity to visit Lake Washburn and to 
test the coolness of nerves on the narrow ledge just below 
the lake and on Colby’s fish-pole bridge over the gorge 
at Soda Springs. From the camp at the lake, three or 
four of the party made the long and rather difficult 
ascent of Mt. Clark. 
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While the main party crossed the divide into the 
Tuolumne basin and made camp in the Tuolumne Mead- 
ows, a party of five knapsacked to Mt. Ritter by way 
of Lake Washburn, the amphitheater at the head of 
Merced Cafion, Foerster Peak and Bench Cafion, and 
successfully made the ascent, but an approaching thun- 
der-storm drove them down before they had had full 
opportunity to enjoy the magnificent view from the 
“King of the Middle Sierra.” The crossing of the Mer- 
ced’s roaring torrent on a submerged log; the camp in 
the snow at Foerster Peak; the majestic view across the 
cafion of the San Joaquin of Ritter, and the Minarets in 
relief against the white snow-fields and glaciers; the 
snow bridges in Bench Cafion; the thunder- and hail- 
storm at the timber-line camp at the base of the peak; 
the ice-covered lakes; the exhilarating slide down the 
glacier ; the gorgeous sunset and the white peaks gleam- 
ing in the moonlight seen from Rush Creek camp; the 
three days of weary trudging in the heavy snow and the 
uncomplaining good comradeship among the members 
of this small party,—were scenes and incidents of the 
trip never to be forgotten. 

In the Tuolumne Meadows frequent and unprecedented 
thunder-storms occasioned some discomfort, especially to 
the large party that ascended Mt. Lyell, but the dreaded 
rain in an untented and unsheltered camp, like most of the 
threatened ills of life, proved more formidable in expec- 
tation than in reality, and with the break of dawn each 
day, the clouds in the sky and the drooping spirits in 
camp had invariably disappeared. 

From the permanent camp at the foot of Lambert 
Dome many delightful and invigorating excursions were 
made—to Mt. Lyell and its glaciers, to Mt. Dana and 
Bloody Cafion with their superb views of Mono Lake, to 
Cathedral and Unicorn peaks, and to the innumerable 
lakes and meadows in the vicinity. Who would not like 
to repeat them all? 
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The next move brought the Sierrans to the mouth of 
Conness Creek in the Tuolumne Cafion, and a day’s 
halt there enabled many of the party to descend as far 
as California and Le Conte Cascades and see the best of 
the cafion’s water scenery. The magnificent power and 
sublime beauty of these cascades in their tumultuous rush 
down the cafion and their jeweled spray dashing high in 
air were indescribable, and all who made this trip re- 
gretted that these wonders of nature were not more easily 
accessible to pilgrims of the Sierra. While the main 
party went to Matterhorn Cajion and thence to Rodger’s 
Lake, nine trampers knapsacked down the Tuolumne 
Cafion to Muir Gorge, climbed up the north wall along 
the southerly bank of the stream which joins the Tuol- 
umne River just below the gorge, followed up Rodger’s 
Creek to Neale Lake and joined the camp at Rodger’s 
Lake the fourth day. 

Matterhorn Cafion and Rodger’s Lake will no doubt 
suggest to some members of the Club copious rain and 
damp beds, but on the part of the more zsthetic these 
discomforts have been forgotten, and to mention these 
places will recall the billowy masses of cumulus rising in 
the southeast and overspreading the sky, the murmur of 
thunder, first far distant, then approaching nearer and 
nearer, culminating in bright flashes and metallic crashes 
reverberating from peak to peak and filling the cajions 
with its volume of sublime sound; the downpour of rain 
and then the warm sun reappearing and brightening the 
refreshed vegetation and making glorious the disappear- 
ing clouds. Peculiarly fascinating and long to be remem- 
bered was the sound of the hail on the lake—a few pat- 
terings gradually increasing in volume to a roar like that 
of an on-rushing locomotive, and as gradually diminish- 
ing to silence. Of the many picturesque spots visited 
by the Club, that at Rodger’s Lake is pre-eminent, lying 
as it does at an elevation of 9,500 feet, its clear blue 
waters beautifully reflecting its islands and the snow- 
fields of the surrounding rugged peaks. 
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BENSON LAKE, YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 


Photograph by Herbert W. Gleason. 
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THE SUMMIT OF TOWER PEAK. 
Photograph by Francis P. Farquhar. 
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From Rodger’s Lake to Benson Lake and across Ker- 
rick and Stubblefield Cafions to Tilden Lake and thence 
to Rancheria Mountain was new country for most of 
the party and offered many opportunities for interesting 
explorations. With the exception of one day at Benson 
Lake and another at Tilden Lake, the party, after leaving 
Matterhorn Cafion, was on the trail every day, and, 
though baggage and provisions had been reduced to a 
minimum, the capability of the pack-train, which had to 
cover the trail twice each day, was taxed to the utter- 
most. It speaks well for the foresight of the leader of 
the party and for the ability of the manager of the pack- 
train, that during this time not a deviation was made from 
the traveling schedule, not a meal was more than a few 
minutes late, and not once was the arrival of the dun- 
nage bags delayed enough to seriously inconvenience 
anyone. 

Tilden Lake is a mountain gem seldom visited. It is 
a long, narrow reach of sapphire blue, wooded on its 
western shore with pines and hemlocks and guarded by 
Tower Peak several miles beyond its head. A number 
of the party easily made the ascent of this peak, returning 
to camp early in the afternoon, and while the climb was 
in no respect difficult or dangerous, for some inexplain- 
able cause, whether from lack of formal leadership or 
from contempt of dangers bred by constant mountain- 
climbing, there were more accidents on this day than 
on all others of the trip combined. Unintentional slides 
on snow-fields and blows from falling rocks, which might 
have been fatal, resulted, providentially, only in cuts, 
bruises, abrasions and nervous shocks. 

The only part of the trail on the whole trip retraced 
was from Tilden Lake to Kerrick Cajfion. Returning to 
the latter on a Sunday afternoon, the camp-fire gather- 
ing at night was devoted to sacred songs and religious 
services. What strange scenes and sounds to those cafion 
walls, that hitherto had heard only the songs of birds, 
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the cries of wild beasts, the baas of the hoofed locusts, 
and the rude, profane language of their Basque herders! 

The following day Rancheria Mountain was reached, 
many of the party arriving before noon. All doubts as 
to the sufficiency of provisions, threatened by abnormal 
appetites, were dispelled by the timely appearance of 
abundant supplies from the cache at Hetch Hetchy, and 
the day was given over to pure esthetic delight. The 
view from the mountain is one of the most fascinating 
in the Sierra. At its foot, nearly five thousand feet 
below, lay Pate Valley, with its meadows and groves 
through which the Tuolumne River peacefully flowed 
after its wild career above; in front and to the east and 
west rose the stupendous walls of the cafion; far to 
the southeast the eye beheld the glorious array of white 
summit peaks, and in the far west the purple, forest-clad 
ridges reached into the haze of the San Joaquin. 

From Rancheria Mountain, in one morning, we dropped 
down six thousand feet to Hetch Hetchy Valley, where 
we spent two days in luxurious idleness, renewing ac- 
quaintance with its rocks, walls, cascades, trees and 
flowers—old friends whom many of us had known, but 
had not seen for years, and for whom we found time 
had ‘not loosened our ties of affection. As we left the 
valley early in the morning, each breathed a silent prayer 
that this temple of the gods, with its stupendous walls and 
magnificent falls, its picturesque oaks sheltering innum- 
erable birds that keep the air vibrant with their joyous 
songs, its velvety meadows resplendent with ferns and 
flowers, its limpid stream offering new charms at every 
bend in its winding length, and Kolana Rock, the pre- 
siding deity of the valley, brilliant in the rays of the 
rising sun,—that this valley, with its charms and in- 
spirations, should not be transformed into an unsightly 
storage reservoir to satisfy the as yet unjustified demand 
of a municipality at the irreparable expense of the 
nation. 
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Two days later we reassembled at El Portal to reluc- 
tantly don the habiliments and assume the convention- 
alities of civilization. Our outing was at an end, but 
we brought back with us renewed physical energy, mental 
strength and inspiration to bear the burdens and meet 
the problems of life ; ineffaceable memories of the rugged 
peaks, the glacier lakes and meadows, the crystal streams, 
the stately forests, the birds and the flowers; pleasant 
recollections of camp-fire talks by Professor Jepson on 
the conifers of the Sierra, by Dr. Badé on the birds of 
the region, by Mr. Colby on John Muir and his work, 
and talks and songs by many others; and, best of all, the 
assurance of warm friendships made and memories of 
genial good comradeship throughout the Outing. 
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SOME BIRDS OF THE HIGH SIERRA. 





By Wiitram Freperic Bape. 





With photographs by the author. 

An occasional friendly letter of inquiry since we re- 
turned from last summer’s outing has reminded me that 
many of those who saw me hunt birds of the High Sierra 
with a camera are interested to know the results. Dur- 
ing previous excursions into the Sierra Nevada, the 
remarkably interesting avifauna of the boreal zone had 
aroused in me a desire to return some time with a better 
photographic equipment than the one with which I 
secured the water ouzel pictures in 1903.* After a long 
absence from the camp fires of the Sierra Club, circum- 
stances made it possible for me to join the uncommonly 
adventurous outing of 1911. Lightness and compactness 
being the main consideration, I took along a No. 3 Special 
Kodak, 34%4x4% in., with a Zeiss Kodak anastigmat lens, 
f.6.3, and a compound shutter with a maximum speed of 
one two-hundred and fiftieth of a second. 

My first opportunity presented itself in the Little 
Yosemite, where Sierra Juncos (Junco oreganus thurberi) 
were found nesting everywhere. A conspicuous flash of 
white outer tail feathers on the edge of the trail usually 
betrayed the presence of a junco’s nest. Their manner, as 
a rule, was quite confiding. Some of the females, with- 
out attempting to decoy, made such an ostentatious dis- 
play of themselves in leaving the nest that their purpose 
to divert attention from it was quite plain. On the tenth 
of July, toward evening, I flushed a junco near the trail 
in Little Yosemite. Upon investigation I found a nest, 
with incubated eggs, in the grass under a young pine 
tree, and close to the edge of a little brook. After en- 
tirely disappearing for a minute or two, the female came 
flitting back stealthily through the low pine growth utter- 


*See Sierra Crus Butretin, Vol. V, No. 2, 1904, The Water-Ouzel at 
Home. 
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ing her plaintive tsip. Remaining perfectly motionless, 
not more than ten feet from the nest, I secured a number 
of photographs, one of them given herewith. She showed 
no hesitation in returning to the nest while I was there, 
and I had to flush her twice in order to get a chance to 
photograph her. Only during the last two feet of her 
approach to the nest did she try to escape observation by 
taking cover behind weeds and branches. A thunder- 
storm was brewing and darkness was falling swiftly as I 
left the little pine tree that sheltered her home, and I 
hope she succeeded in raising her gentle brood without 
further molestation. 

The next day, at Lake Merced, I discovered another 
nest of Sierra Juncos. It was sunk into a tiny shelf of 
moss on the side of a rocky declivity. Bunches of alum- 
root hung their feathery panicles of blossoms over the 
four fledgelings who could not have emerged from the 
egg more than a week before our arrival. One forenoon 
I tucked myself away in a niche under a projecting shelf 
of rock opposite the nest and awaited developments. I 
was not more than five feet from the nest and had little 
room to manipulate my kodak. There I sat motionless 
for about an hour. Being within plain sight of the birds, 
it was a long time before they dared to approach. They 
kept flitting about, anxiously eyeing me to see whether I 
was dangerous. Sometimes they seemed to make above 
me as loud a fluttering with their wings as possible to 
tempt me into a threatening move if I was so minded. 

Solicitude for their young and the domestic instinct 
to feed them at last overcame their misgivings. All at 
once Madame Junco shyly fluttered to the nest, hastily 
deposited her catch of insects in the nearest bill, and flew 
away. Soon both came regularly at short intervals, and I 
was enabled to obtain a number of photographs. The one 
shown herewith exhibits the female at the edge of the 
nest just after feeding. Unfortunately, the light was not 
very strong so that I was unable to stop down sufficiently 
to obtain sharp definition. © 
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One comical incident occurred while I was waiting for 
the birds to lose their fear of me. A chipmunk entered 
the niche in which I was sitting, from the rear, and 
crawled on my shoulder without suspecting that anything 
so motionless could be alive. As I turned my head to 
look at him he nearly had heart failure. He let out a 
shriek and started out the way he had come, fell down 
the embankment and remembered very urgent business 
elsewhere. As he was passing along a big slab of granite, 
a full-grown alligator lizard was coming along on the 
other side. Both were in hot haste and neither could see 
the other until they met at the corner. Both of them 
simultaneously leaped and collided in mid-air, the lizard 
folding his long claws around the chipmunk as they rolled 
over. They picked themselves up in much disgust to 
pursue their separate ways, and the chipmunk, at least, 
must have considered his experiences a very peculiar 
chapter of accidents. He was wound up for a long run 
when I last saw him. 

Not far from the same place, I found a mountain 
chickadee’s (Penthestes gambeli) nest in an abandoned 
woodpecker hole about ten feet from the ground. They 
were building at the time, for they kept coming with 
nesting material, mostly feathers, in their bills. My pres- 
ence immediately under the hole did not seem to worry 
them greatly, for they paid very little attention to me. 
Once, when one of them stayed in the hole an uncom- 
monly long time, I hammered on the trunk of the tree 
with a stick. Presently, what seemed to be the female 
stuck her head out of the hole and, with more curiosity 
than alarm, looked down to see what could be the matter. 
I obtained two excellent photographs of them perched on 
their doorstep. The white superciliary line which breaks 
the jet black cap of the mountain chickadee gives him 
quite a harlequinish appearance, especially when, in quest 
of insects, he dangles upside down from the tips of pine 
twigs. 

The whistling of this chickadee is one of the most strik- 
ing bird notes one hears in the Sierra Nevada. It seems 
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incredible that so small a bird can produce so penetrating 
a call. Sitting on the topmost branch of a pine tree, he 
begins to flute at the break of dawn, between three and 
four o’clock. There were more inquiries, on the part of 
High Sierrans, about the de-phoé-de, de-phoé-de, or de- 
phoé-de-de, of this little fellow than about the note of any 
other bird. The prevailing call at Lake Merced was a 
short introductory note followed by an emphatic long one 
and two short ones. 

On the twenty-third of July we were camped in the 
Matterhorn Cajion. In the morning a medical friend, at 
whose hands I was undergoing repairs for a little acci- 
dent in Return Creek Cafion, informed me that a rather 
large and beautiful bird had a nest where his party was 
encamped. Investigation showed it to be a Sierra Hermit 
Thrush (Hylochichla guttata sequoiensis), who, finding 
himself discovered, was excitedly see-sawing his reddish 
tail up and down and protesting with an occasional nerv- 
ous chuck. 

His nest was situated in a small two-leaf pine, only a 
few feet from the ground. In it were two plain greenish 
blue eggs. A sleeping bag had been hung on the tree, 
and men had been moving about almost in contact with 
the nest. Nevertheless Madame Hermit Thrush con- 
tinued to occupy her home. But now that she observed 
attention fixed upon herself, she grew more and more 
nervous. I obtained two photographs of her in the act 
of approaching the nest, a rear and a front view. The 
beady eyes, the prettily mottled breast, and the distin- 
guished bearing of the bird are easily perceptible. Know- 
ing the shyness of this species, I feared that she might 
abandon the nest. I was told that after a few more ap- 
proaches by campers she flew to a neighboring tree, 
uttered a few protesting chucks, and then disappeared in 
the piney wilderness to be seen no more. 

One of my most remarkable experiences occurred at 
Benson Lake on July 26th. Some ladies of the party had 
found two half-fledged ruby-crowned kinglets (Regulus 
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calendula) on the ground. They were old enough to have 
been coaxed out of the nest by the parent birds, for they 
were able to flutter short distances. At my suggestion 
they were kept in a box over night. The next morning I 
took them a little apart from the camp and waited, hold- 
ing them in my hand. The little ones began to chirp, and 
soon a pair of kinglets came fluttering down, apparently 
surprised and delighted to find their offspring still alive. 

For a minute or two they busily fluttered about 
branches of nearby trees, kinglet fashion, and then, to 
my great surprise, they flew straight to the fledgelings I 
was holding in my hand, and shoved their catch of insects 
into the youngsters’ gaping throats. This was done re- 
peatedly. Occasionally the parent birds lit for a moment 
on my hand, but usually they hovered over the young 
ones in the act of feeding. A friend used my camera to 
obtain several photographs. It was too early in the morn- 
ing to employ high shutter speed, consequently few of the 
photographs turned out satisfactorily. But the one given 
herewith shows the bird in the act of coming down to feed 
the little ones. 
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RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET COMING TO FEED YOUNG IN AUTHOR'S HAND. 


Photograph by Miss Atterbury with the author’s camera. 
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KNAPSACKING ACROSS THE KINGS-KERN 
DIVIDE. 





By Wituiam E. Co rsy. 





During the summer of 1910 while on the Club Outing, 
the writer took two delightful knapsack trips. An ac- 
count of the first one follows: 

The Club was encamped on one of its main side trips 
at the upper end of the Vidette Meadows, near Kear- 
sarge Pass. The exquisitely sculptured granite pyramid 
of the East Vidette towered into the sky on the one hand 
and the jagged crest line of the Kearsarge Pinnacles en- 
closed us on the other, while the lace-like tracery of 
Vidette Falls dimly seen through the sturdy Alpine 
forest and the flower starred meadows close by, added a 
delicate touch to the otherwise stern and forbidding 
grandeur. Outfitting ourselves from the convenient Club 
commissary with those light weight but nourishing foods 
which are the knapsacker’s delight, a small party of us 
started up the main stream toward Center Basin and 
taking the westerly branch where it forks at the base of 
Center Peak, kept on up the left-hand side of the stream 
skirting the slope of the Peak. 

We took two pack animals and four five-gallon fish 
cans with us intending to try to cross the main Kings- 
Kern Divide through the second gap to the west of 
Junction Peak and bring back some of the famous Golden 
trout to plant in the main stream which was fishless 
above Vidette Meadows. An old Sierra Club Bulletin 
had reported the rumor of an old sheep trail lead- 
ing over this pass and subsequent investigation at the 
request of the writer made by a party visiting the region 
had confirmed the existence of the old trail, but with 
little encouragement as to its practicability without con- 
siderable repair. After some search we discovered the 
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signs of the old trail crossing the branch stream just 
below some falls and then continuing along on a rough 
rocky ridge leading toward the pass. We found the 
going very rough for animals, but with a little work it 
could be greatly improved. The signs of the trail led 
down to a small lake located just below the pass and 
keeping close to the lake rounded its easterly shore and 
zigzagged up the steep slope leading directly to the pass. 
The trail leads into the notch of the pass and on first 
arrival one is forced to the conclusion that he is the 
victim of a huge joke. He finds himself standing at an 
altitude of about 13,000 ft. on a sharp edge of the main 
Kings-Kern Divide amid a bewildering array of splint- 
ered and jagged 14,000-foot peaks, while to the south- 
west is stretched out the grand panorama of the Kern 
River basin. At his feet the Kern side of the Divide 
drops away with an appalling steepness. Close search, 
however, disclosed the trail carefully built and leading 
up a few yards above the notch of the pass to the right, 
and then winding sharply down into a steep chimney, 
which was, even then, in the middle of July, choked at 
its head with snow. Below the snow extended a chute 
of loose rock standing at a very uncertain state of equili- 
brium. One of the mules, at this juncture, fortunately 
for its own preservation, had cast a shoe and we decided 
to abandon the idea of taking the animals over the pass. 
Undoubtedly it was feasible to have taken animals over, 
as it has been done in the past, but it is extremely ques- 
tionable whether they could be brought back to the pass 
again from the Kern side. Facilis descensus Averni, sed 
etc. 

Progress was rapid, aided by gravity and no longer 
delayed by the slow progress of the animals. We quickly 
crossed Tyndall Creek and reached the southerly branch 
of East Creek by nightfall, where we camped. Un- 
hampered by animals we could easily have reached 
Crabtree Meadow at the base of Whitney that day. 
Early the next morning our party, except Mr. Arthur 
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Jordan and the writer, started to climb Mt. Whitney, 
14,501 ft. We had climbed it before and I was anxious 
to ascertain how the Golden trout were flourishing 
which we had transplanted in 1908 when on the Kern 
River Outing. We followed the mountaineers as far as 
Crabtree Meadow. As we descended into the meadow, 
Mt. Whitney and its neighboring summits were aglow 
with the early flood of morning light and out of the 
brilliance sailing majestically toward us, as if a mes- 
senger from the mountain itself, came a Golden Eagle, 
which soon disappeared in the immense void of the Kern 
Cafion to the West. 

We examined the stream in Crabtree Meadow and saw 
a few Golden trout, the result of the Sierra Club’s 
planting in 1908. There were three generations in 
evidence, the largest being at least fifteen inches in 
length. We hastened on and before long descended into 
Rock Creek basin, one of the tributaries of which we 
then ascended to a lake which had also been planted in 
1908. 

A storm was threatening, with black ominous clouds 
driving past, and as we reached the lake shortly after 
noon, its surface was ruffled by the wind and large drops 
of rain. Seeking the shelter of some large projecting 
granite slabs on the further side of the lake, we ate our 
lunch without seeing signs of any trout. Wearied from 
our strenuous exercise, we both fell asleep. I awakened 
in about half an hour. The storm had blown past and 
the sun was shining on the calm surface of the lake which 
was broken by the rising of numbers of trout some 
distance off shore. I hastened down to the margin of 
the lake and with a small spinner managed to induce one 
of the trout to come close enough to examine. He proved 
to be a large one—fifteen to eighteen inches in length 
and still retaining the golden coloration. Numbers of 
smaller trout indicated that they had thrived in their new 
environment. 
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We returned to Crabtree Meadows that evening reach- 
ing our knapsacks, which we had left cached there, long 
after dark. Chaplain Clemens and his wife were there 
before us, having crossed the Kings-Kern Divide that 
morning. Their cheery campfire was a welcome beacon 
as we came out on the high ridge above Crabtree 
Meadows, and we were glad to greet them. 

They climbed Whitney the day following, while we 
turned toward the head of the Kern Cajion, having re- 
solved to return to the main Sierra Club camp in Kings 
River canyon by a new route. We cut across country 
and dropped down into Junction Meadows over some 
very steep bluffs that required careful going. We found 
Mr. Willoughby Rodman and son and Mr. J. M. Elliott, 
Jr., encamped by the main river and enjoying a feast of 
trout and wild onions, in which we gladly joined. Shortly 
after noon, they started for Harrison Pass and we left 
them and turned into the Cafion of the Kern-Kaweah 
River. Just below the beautiful falls of that stream 
where it leaps out to join the main Kern, we caught a 
specimen of a strange trout similar to one which I had 
taken in the same vicinity in 1908. Like a Golden trout 
in absence of scales and spots, it has none of the wonder- 
ful golden color of that trout, but is sooty gray and rusty 
brown instead. I was prepared to preserve this specimen 
in a jar which I was carrying to take it where it could 
be identified.* 

We climbed into the lower end of the magnificent 
Kern-Keweah Cajfion. Except for the absence of any 
extensive level floor, it is strikingly Yosemite-like with 
its towering cliffs and sculptured walls. Stains on the 
faces of these sheer cliffs give evidence of wonderfully 
picturesque waterfalls which, earlier in the season, to 
one below must seem to pour from the sky. We followed 
up the bed of this wild and trackless gorge past several 
beautiful glacial lakes and finally darkness forced us to 

*Dr. David Starr Jordan states that this specimen is Salmo Roosevelti, 


differing from the type only in lacking the brilliant coloring. Srerra 
Crus Butretin, Vol. VIII, p. 75. 
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THE KINGS-KERN PASS FROM THE KERN SIDE. 








A LAKE ON THE KERN-KAWEAH RIVER. 
Photographs by Arthur L. Jordan. 
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THE CLIFFS OF THE UPPER KERN-KAWEAH. 











NEARING TRIPLE DIVIDE PEAK PASS. 











LOOKING DOWN ROARING RIVER FROM THE PASS. 
Photographs by Arthur L. Jordan. 
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camp. We selected a fine grove of two-leafed pines 
beside the roaring stream whose banks were thickly car- 
peted with Bryanthus heather. 

Early the next morning we were on our way and soon 
reached the lower end of the main amphitheater where 
the stream heads. Here it makes a sweeping curve back 
on itself and almost parallels its original course. We 
were planning to cross the Kings-Kern Divide and drop 
into the headwaters of Roaring River. We found the 
wall of this upper basin to consist of sheer savage looking 
cliffs all along its southerly side. We had expected to 
clamber up a narrow cleft indicated on the map but found 
it blocked by a foaming series of falls. A little further 
along the wall, we started up a steep talus slope and by 
carefully picking our way managed to climb out onto 
the ridge above. We found this ridge separated the main 
basin from a small amphitheater in which headed the 
stream forming the series of falls which had just blocked 
our progress. We easily crossed this amphitheater and 
reached a pass on the main Kings-Kern (Great Western) 
Divide just north of Triple Divide Peak. The distance 
of but a few inches determines whether raindrops falling 
on this peak will flow into the Kern, Kings or Kaweah 
watersheds. As may be imagined, the view from this 
culminating portion of the divide is superb. A wilder- 
ness of peaks, snow fields, lakes and cajions greets the 
eye. Unless I am greatly mistaken, we saw some of the 
“Big Trees” of the Giant Forest. 

While sitting in the notch of the pass (12,500 ft.) a 
hummingbird, probably attracted by a gaudy trout fly 
which I had fastened in my hat-band, poised itself in the 
air within a few inches of my ear and remained there 
several seconds, when, discovering the deception, it 
darted off to sip honey from the throats of the brilliant 
Alpine flowers which grow in sheltered sun-exposed nooks 
of even that wild and forbidding region. 

Descending a steep chimney of loose rock, we plunged 
rapidly across a huge snow field and down a talus slope 
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where we found, to our surprise, a well built trail. We 
followed this down to the head of the main Deadman 
Cafion, the more easterly of the two nearly parallel 
branches of Roaring River. Here we found the ruins of 
a mining camp. It would be difficult to describe all the 
beautiful features of our trip that day as we hurried 
down the cafion, between sculptured walls, following the 
foaming river. The succession of flower gardens, groves 
and meadows that we passed through was bewildering 
in its beauty and variety. I shall always recall the spot 
where we rested at noon. Up the cafion, Whaleback 
formed a perfect pyramid in the center distance, with 
snow-capped peaks in the background. We had thrown 
ourselves on the long velvety grass of a wonderful 
meadow and the stream here had widened out almost to 
a tranquil lake. Half a dozen partly grown wild duck- 
lings, probably Golden Eye (Clangula clangula Ameri- 
cana), came working their way up stream close to the 
grassy bank within a few feet of us, and their cheery 
notes as they talked to one another indicated that they 
were utterly unconscious of our presence. 

We continued on down the cafion and soon met the 
advance guard of the bands of cattle which are driven 
into the Roaring River region every season. Flower 
gardens were trampled and the odor of cattle was 
everywhere, even the water becoming unpleasant to the 
taste. We were glad to leave the cafion, which we did 
a short distance below the mouth of Brewer Creek and 
climbing up the easterly wall we crossed Moraine 
Meadows and found ourselves in untouched wild gardens 
again. Climbing to the saddle between Avalanche Peak 
and Sphinx Crest we dropped down the steep cafion of 
Avalanche Creek, and began to cut across diagonally just 
above the steep cliffs of the Kings River Cafion, intend- 
ing to reach the head of the rocky chute which leads 
down to the cafion floor just to the East of the Grand 
Sentinel. But darkness overtook us and fearing that we 
might mistake the right gully and be led to the brink of 
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the dangerous precipices which intercept all the other 
numerous gullies which lead down from above, we 
camped where we were. Never have I spent a night any- 
where just like that one! We were on an unusually steep 
mountain side and the only ground we could discover 
approaching a level character was an area of a few 
square feet behind a large boulder. By building up a 
rude wall of stones and logs to keep from rolling down 
the mountain side, we managed to pass the night in com- 
parative comfort. At daybreak we were up and ate the 
few crumbs of food left in our knapsacks. As we 
hastened down the rocky chute leading to the floor of 
Kings River Cafion, we witnessed the wonderful effects 
of early morning as the light poured over the jagged 
crest of the Sierra and filled cafion after cafion with its 
brilliant flood. We reached camp in time for an early 
breakfast and were glad indeed to throw down our knap- 
sacks which had burdened us during these strenuous 
days. 

Some day there may be well traveled trails crossing 
the passes just described. Considerable work will have 
to be done first, but a trail now leads up Deadman Cajfion 
to its head and Prof. Dudley and party took animals all 
the way up the Kern-Kaweah. Only a short distance 
remains to be made passable, and I think it is an entirely 
feasible and probably the best route for the future from 
Kings River Cafion to Mt. Whitney. 
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THE DEVIL’S POSTPILE. 


By J. N. Le Conte. 





The creation by the President of the “Devil’s Postpile 
National Monument” on the 6th of July last calls atten- 
tion more strongly than ever to the beautiful region of 
the Middle Fork of the San Joaquin River. Not only 
does this basin embrace such curiosities as the recently 
established monument, but also one of the finest groups 
of mountain peaks, the finest group of residual glaciers, 
and the finest evidences of recent volcanic activity to be 
found in the Sierra Nevada. With the creation of this 
National monument, travel will be still more strongly 
attracted in this direction, so that a few words descrip- 
tive of the region will not be amiss. 

The culminating points of the upper Middle Fork lie 
in the Ritter group, which consists of Mt. Ritter, Banner 
Peak, and the Minarets. These form a very high and 
rugged divide trending north and south, and drained on 
the east by the Middle and on the west by the North Fork 
of the San Joaquin River. The cafions on both sides are 
cut to a great depth, so that the mountains between rise 
to a very considerable height above the surrounding 
country. The peaks average between 12,500 and 13,150 
feet above sea-level, and the rock, unlike most of the 
Sierra, is black metamorphic. The brilliancy of contrast 
between this and the snow, the exceptional ruggedness 
of sculpture characteristic of this type of rock, and the 
great height of the peaks, both absolute and relative, unite 
to make this group the most magnificent piece of moun- 
tain scenery which we have in the Sierra Nevada. 

This splendid mountain mass does not lie upon the 
main crest, but is embraced, as has been stated, by two 
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THE DEVIL’S POSTPILE, A WONDERFUL CLIFF OF COLUMNAR BASALT 
Photograph by J. N. Le Conte. 
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RAINBOW FALLS, DEVIL’S POSTPILE NATIONAL MONUMENT. 
Photograph by J. N. Le Conte. 
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branches of the San Joaquin. The crest itself is not so 
high, and shoots off to the east from a point a mile or so 
north of Ritter. It then turns southeasterly and breaks 
down into a rolling mass of mountains whose lowest point 
is at the Mammoth Pass. The Middle Fork of the San 
Joaquin heads in Thousand Island Lake at the base of 
Banner Peak, flows easterly and then southeasterly, fol- 
lowing the depression between the main crest and the Rit- 
ter group. The elevation of the lake at its source is 9,800 
feet. Mt. Ritter rises sheer 3,500 feet above it and com- 
poses one of the most stupendous mountain pictures 
which the Sierra affords. The lake itself is very nearly 
at the timber-line, and furnishes fair camping for those 
who wish to ascend the mountain by way of its pre- 
cipitous northern face. 

At the outlet of the lake trails will be found following 
down the river cafion, but the main route is by way of 
the Agnew Trail, which follows along the mountain-slope 
to the east of the stream and about one thousand feet 
above it. Shortly after leaving the lake the volcanic 
rock is encountered, which covers the whole basin of 
the upper Middle Fork as far as the Fish Creek Divide. 
The route down the cajion is said to be very beautiful. I 
have not traversed the cafion myself, but a very complete 
description of it is given by Mr. T. S. Solomons in one 
of the early publications of the Sierra Club.* The upper 
trail, however, is well traveled and easily followed. It 
furnishes a magnificent view of the precipitous eastern 
face of the Ritter group. From its snowfields several 
large streams—Badger, Shadow and Minaret creeks— 
and a number of smaller ones plunge in cascades over the 
opposite cliffs into the cafion below. 

Passing still southward through Agnew Meadow and 
through beautifully forested country, the trail reaches the 
river again at Pumice Flats. All this region, as well as 
that about Mammoth Pass, is covered with pumice and 


* “Among the Sources of the San Joaquin,” T. S. Solomons, Srerra Crus 
Butretin, Vol. I, No. 3, Jan. 1894, pp. 71-74. 
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fine volcanic ash. South of Pumice Flat the trail passes 
between the Devil’s Postpile and the river, and then joins 
the main Mammoth Trail, which connects the settlements 
near Wawona and Summerdale with Long Valley on the 
eastern slope. 

The Devil’s Postpile is a wonderful cliff of columnar 
basalt facing the river. The columns are quite perfect 
prisms, nearly vertical, and fitted together like the cells 
of a honeycomb. Most of the prisms are pentagonal, 
though some are of four or six sides. The standing col- 
umns are about two feet in diameter and forty feet high. 
At the base of the cliff is an enormous pile of these pris- 
matic fragments. The cliff facing the river furnishes the 
best example of this columnar basalt structure, but wher- 
ever the bedrock is exposed beneath the pumice covering 
the same formation can be seen. 

Joining the Mammoth Trail and following it east about 
a mile, we come upon Reds Meadow. This is an ideal 
camping-spot—a fine luxuriant meadow fringed with 
splendid forest. Through it flows several clear rushing 
streams well stocked with trout, and a fine hot spring 
bubbles out of the hillside near by. From Reds Meadow 
the Mammoth Trail passes easterly over the Sierra sum- 
mit, down past the Mammoth Lakes and mine to the 
Mineral Park settlement and out on the desert plains 
toward Owens River. 

Following the San Joaquin River down about one and 
one-half miles below the Mammoth Crossing, we come 
upon the Rainbow Fall. This fall is formed by the entire 
volume of the Middle Fork pouring in a smooth broad 
sheet over a ledge of volcanic rock into a box cafion. 
The height of the fall is about one hundred and forty feet, 
its width perhaps ninety feet when the stream is in flood, 
and the drop is absolutely vertical. Both this and the 
Devil’s Postpile are included in the recently established 
National monument. The area set aside is rectangular in 
form, one-half mile wide east and west and two and one- 
half miles long north and south. 
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In addition to the attractions in and around Reds 
Meadow there are others at a greater distance. About 
nine miles south is the magnificent cafion of Fish Creek, 
with the Red Slate group of peaks at its head. On the 
opposite side of the river the various tributaries flowing 
down from the Minarets are worthy of attention, particu- 
larly Shadow Creek, which drains the south slope of 
Mt. Ritter and from whose source an easy ascent of the 
mountain can be made. Fair trails, made for the most 
part by prospectors, cover the entire region, which is 
destined soon to become one of the best known portions 
of the High Sierra. 
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THE MAZAMA CLUB OUTING TO GLACIER 
PEAK. 





By Marton RANDALL Parsons. 





Dawn was breaking over the Columbia River when our 
Mazama Club party left the Pullmans at Wenatchee the 
morning of August third. A dingy river boat was whist- 
ling impatiently down at the landing as we hurriedly co!- 
lected dunnage bags, knapsacks and alpenstocks and got 
them and ourselves aboard. Forty miles of slow cruising 
up the river followed, coasting around sand-bars, breast- 
ing foaming rapids, and struggling against the strong 
current until the skill of the deep sea navigator seemed 
trifling beside the problems of the river-boat’s captain. 

The country, once we left the Wenatchee Valley, was 
arid and desolate. Low, reddish brown hills almost barren 
of vegetation shut in the horizon on either side. The few 
homesteads were usually grouped in the more fertile deltas 
of the side streams. About midway of our journey a 
group of curiously marked cliffs and some vigorous yel- 
low pines (Pinus ponderosa) growing along the shore 
gave a more picturesque setting to our slow progress. At 
Chelan Falls we left the river to drive five miles over the 
hills to Lakeside on Lake Chelan. There we embarked 
upon the “Lady of the Lake,” a crazy little steamer loaded 
high with our luggage, with boxes and barrels of provi- 
sions, with four horses, with thirty-five mountaineers, and 
—least to be forgotten—a vigorous brass band. 

Under the cloudy sky that afternoon the lower end of 
the lake lay smooth and unruffled, broken only at our 
steamer’s wake into waves and ripples of gleaming silver. 
The wooded banks came mistily down to the water’s edge, 
low hills at first, but rising as we traveled farther up the 
lake into high mountain peaks among whose rocky sum- 
mits patches of snow still lingered. A flurry of rain met 
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us about five o’clock, but later the clouds parted giving a 
lovely sunset glimpse of the snowy ranges beyond the 
Stehekin River. Nightfall brought us to Stehekin and 
the hospitality of the Field Hotel. 

Ten miles up the Stehekin River was Bullion, our first 
night’s camp. A good road leads thus far following the 
easy grade of the river. The Stehekin Cajfion is not un- 
like many California cafions. Its granite walls rise from 
four to six thousand feet above the river; at their base lie 
great talus piles covered with brush, a favorite haunt of 
rattlesnakes as are the rocky moraines in the cafion bot- 
tom. The floor is in many places heavily wooded. Cot- 
tonwoods and yellow pines are intermingled with the ever 
present Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia), some of the 
latter superb specimens, giants of their kind, whose wide- 
branching arms gave a grateful shelter from the shower 
that closed the day. 

An early start was made next morning as seventeen 
and a half miles of steady uphill trail separated us from 
the next night’s camp. We crossed the Stehekin River 
on a high-hung bridge, crossed Agnes Creek and started 
along the government trail leading up its eastern bank. 
For several miles the trail follows along a dry mountain- 
side where a forest of tamarack pines (Pinus contorta), 
again suggests California. Then by a quick transition we 
are in Washington again, trailing through a typical forest 
of firs, hemlocks, cedars and white pines (Pinus monti- 
cola), a silent, dark, languorous place, deep carpeted with 
a luxuriant growth of ferns, moss and tiny, creeping green 
vines. Higher and higher the trail climbed, now up the 
South Fork of Agnes Creek, where occasionally a granite 
peak showed above the cafion wall. But the clouds soon 
closed in upon us, and as we reached the open parts of the 
cafion more than once a shower drove us to the shelter of 
some overhanging fir. By five o’clock rain began in 
earnest; the trail with each step became more miry and 
difficult, and camp was finally made two miles below the 
chosen site. 
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Clouds still overhung us next morning so that from the 
time we crossed Suiattle Pass until we reached perma- 
nent camp at Buck Creek Pass we caught scarcely a 
glimpse of the surrounding scenery. A_ visit to the 
Glacier Copper Mine; the shrill protests of an unseen 
colony of alarmed whistling marmots; a long climb 
through veils of driving mist with here and there a phan- 
tasmal tree form or a vision-like, distant snow-field show- 
ing in ghostly fashion through the fog; the open, sloping 
meadows of Glacier Pass where a bandanna-hooded, semi- 
frozen member of the advance party awaited us; a quick 
descent, and another long climb—these rise to memory as 
mile posts marking the passage of that gray day. As we 
rounded the last summit the fog lifted somewhat, and we 
saw, half a mile ahead of us, the green meadows and 
wooded ridges of Buck Creek Pass. 

The mists soon closed in again. For twenty-four hours 
the clouds rolled past us, shutting out all view of our sur- 
roundings; but the second morning broke clear, and we 
were awakened by the cry, “Come, look at the mountain !” 
Hastily dressing, and running up the ridge to the west of 
camp we at last beheld the mountain we were to climb, 
and could appreciate, the more fully since it broke upon 
us all at once out of the clouds that had so long hidden it, 
the great beauty of this little-known region. 

Glacier Peak, reaching an altitude of 10,436 feet, out- 
tops all its companions by two thousand feet or more. To 
the southeast lies a beautiful range of rugged, dark, 
tumultuous peaks, all glacier-crowned and gleaming with 
snow-fields, the most picturesque of an almost infinite 
series of sharp ranges which, with their accompanying 
deeply cut cafions, have long served to keep Glacier Peak 
hidden and unknown. The whole region is much wilder 
and more alpine in character than are any of the regions 
surrounding the other great volcanic peaks of Washing- 
ton, and it was as late as August, 18098, that the first ascent 
was made by the United States Geological Survey. Only 
three ascents previous to 1910 are recorded. 
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CREVASSE, EASTERN FACE OF GLACIER PEAK. 
Photograph by Rodney L. Glisan, 1911. 
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UNNAMED PEAK SOUTH OF WHITE RIVER. 








WHITE RIVER CANON. 
Band of wild goats just above the left-hand portion of the snowbank. 
Photographs by Rodney L. Glisan, 1911. 
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Timberline here is reached at an altitude of some 6500 
feet. Above that for a thousand feet or more rise steep 
slopes of heather, thick carpets of pink bryanthus or white 
cassiope that reach upward to the rocky crests of the 
lesser ridges or meet the snow-fields of the higher chains. 
At 5800 feet, where the main camp was located, the alpine 
firs and hemlocks grow sturdily along the ridges or form 
picturesque groups among the meadows, to whose brilliant 
green is added a glorious profusion of wild flowers. 
Masses of purple lupines and asters, scarlet paintbrush, 
white castillea and valerian, yellow potentilla, blue gen- 
tians, shaggy-headed, quaint anemone akenes looking like 
wee Scotch terriers, pink cyclamen and mimulus—count- 
less varieties lay thick in the meadows and climbed to the 
very crests of the hills. Lying on the broad summit of 
Flower Hill to the northwest of camp, one could overlook 
acres of these blooming, wind-rippled gardens rounding 
off against the sky. 

For two days camp was deserted while climbing parties 
started out in all directions to explore the neighborhood. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the trips we took was 
along the ridge south of camp. Just above our meadow 
rose a rock-crowned green hill which was named Liberty 
Cap by The Mountaineers. Climbing to its summit, a 
thousand feet above camp, one found it to be the northern 
extremity of the divide between the Suiattle and Chiwawa 
watersheds. Along its backbone led a wild goat trail, a 
real Mazama trail that we were only too happy to follow 
as in some places the alpine firs grew over the ground in 
a close mat two or three feet thick that without the goat 
track would almost have barred progress. Each succeed- 
ing knoll along this sky-line trail climbed higher than the 
last until we stood upon an open hilltop, barren of trees, 
overlooking the glacier in which the Little Suiattle heads. 
Beyond the glacier rose the gleaming face of an unnamed 
peak lying across the White River Cafion, a peak that 
four men in our party climbed later, and where, it may 
be added, they were fortunate enough to see a band of 
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eighteen goats. Southward our ridge extended in a series 
of sharp peaks, each with a precipitous eastern wall. On 
the east we looked into Buck Creek Cafion and down its 
length to the Chiwawa Valley. Northward we could fol- 
low the course of our fog-bound trail over Glacier Pass, 
and past the group of mountains on the western flank of 
Suiattle Pass, and beyond that fancied we could recognize 
the great snowfields of Mt. Sahale at the very head of the 
Stehekin, the goal of the first Mazama outing to the 
Chelan region in 1899. Glacier Peak lay to the west, 
wrapped in golden haze and purple shadows. 

The main interest of the trip of course centered about 
the conquest of this mountain. On the first clear morn- 
ing an advance party of five men had started for it to in- 
vestigate the best route for the ascent. No trail to the 
mountain exists except the rough way blazed through 
the forest by The Mountaineers on their 1910 outing, 
which leads to a camp site on the mountain’s flank whence 
the climb can easily be made. They reported to have 
taken horses as far as the Suiattle River, but we found the 
way so littered with new fallen trees and so swampy from 
recent rains that it was judged best to knapsack the entire 
ten miles to the base camp. 

Three parties in all made the ascent, four men of the 
advance guard, two of whom climbed again three days 
later with the main party of nineteen, and a third group 
of six headed by the chairman of the outing committee. 
We who comprised the latter party made the trip in two 
days instead of the three allotted the main climb. 

We left Buck Creek Pass early the morning of August 
14th, equipped with knapsacks and cameras, with alpen- 
stocks and ice axes in hand and with boots well fortified 
with ice calks. The way led down Meadow Creek 
through a series of alpine meadows where the shadows of 
tall firs threw long dark bars across the vivid green of the 
grass. The clouds had all disappeared; the sky was as 
brilliant a blue as on a Sierra morning and there was a 
clear, sharp tang in the air that presaged autumn even 
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though the flowers of the brief summer were scarcely yet 
in bloom. But there is perhaps no day quite so perfect 
as that which holds this hint of coming change. Even a 
sunny April morning with all its wealth of blossoms and 
riot of bird songs lacks something of the charm of that 
hour when winter’s hold is first loosened and the coming 
of spring heralded. For change and growth are intrinsic 
parts of the beauty of nature, and one secret of its deep 
appeal to us is this abounding promise of new life ever 
hastening to succeed the old, this radiant spirit of eternal 
youth that touches most closely the strongest, deepest in- 
stincts of our race. 

Soon we had left the stream and were following the 
blazed way through the woods. A hot, dusty strip of 
burned timber separated the upland forest from the more 
luxuriant growth of the lower levels, markedly different 
in character, for we had to drop to 3,400 feet before reach- 
ing the Suiattle River. Half a mile up that stream a 
fallen log put us on the western side. So far the way had 
been clear enough, but beyond the Suiattle blazes became 
rarer and also more erratic as the trail makers of the pre- 
vious year had marked several different courses over to 
Chocolate Creek. But with considerable brush fighting 
and a sharp eye ahead for blazes we soon made the creek 
and paused for an early lunch. A straight climb of three 
thousand feet lay ahead so we were quickly on the march 
again. 

The crest of the first hill south of the creek formed an 
ascending route that led us out, some two miles above, on 
the rim of the Chocolate Glacier. Straight down, nearly 
a thousand feet below, lay the terminal moraine. Looking 
down the cafion and across the Suiattle we could see 
Buck Creek Pass, Chiwawa and Red Mountains, and far 
beyond them the ragged line of the Chelan Ranges. A 
goat trail followed close to the edge of the glacial cafion 
and for more than a mile we took our course along it, a 
picturesque way leading across heather slopes, under low- 
branching firs, and along rocky points, but never losing 
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sight of the deep chasm of the glacier nor failing to give 
us the wide, distant panorama that the rest of the forest 
trail had denied us. 

Camp lay just below timberline on a sloping bench 
south of the Chocolate Glacier. A thick growth of alpine 
firs and hemlocks screened us from the cold winds that 
blew off the snow-fields and furnished abundant boughs 
for most luxurious beds. The official party had left a 
liberal cache of provisions ; but fearing the inroads of the 
Douglas squirrels, and not knowing whether the wild 
goats were as catholic in their tastes as their domesticated 
brethren, likewise having heard much comment concern- 
ing an alleged diet of soup endured by our predecessors, 
we had taken the precaution of bringing along a few extra 
dainties of our own. So an afternoon tea of canned 
tomatoes and blackberries made a pleasant introduction to 
a supper of soup and chocolate, while a can of pineapple 
added piquancy to the usual daybreak breakfast of soup, 
beans and hardtack. 

Before the light had faded from the distant mountains 
we were in our sleeping bags. At three o’clock when we 
reluctantly left them again to prepare breakfast the moon 
was shining over a drift of fog that had entirely filled the 
Suiattle Cafion, a gleaming, silvery mass, most beautiful 
to look upon but auguring ill for the climb. 

At four o’clock, when we started, the atmosphere about 
us was fairly clear, but.as the light grew and we climbed 
higher, past the struggling timberline trees to the crest of 
a pumice ridge, the clouds drew in upon us ever closer and 
closer. For an hour we walked through a fog so dense 
that we could scarcely see the tiny, struggling pussy’s- 
paws and dwarf lupines at our feet, and so cold that the 
moistened tendrils of hair above our ears froze. 

A little after sunrise, however, the mists seemed to be 
torn apart and we could see the blue sky and far, far above 
us, the white summit of the mountain. From that time 
onward the clouds all lay below us, a creamy white, billow- 
ing sea faintly shadowed with palest opaline tints, rose, 
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yellow and pearly gray. Above the cloud ocean the black 
summits of the neighboring peaks rose like islands. 
Often on wintry days at sunset we may in fancy discern 
the shore line of an undiscovered country sketched in 
bright-toned cloud tracery upon the western sky. Here 
was a terrestrial likeness of that cloud-land coast, high 
capes and islands against whose dark shores the mist surf 
beat as silently as the waves of light upon the coast line 
of the sky. 

Our pumice ridge ended in a thumb of loose, crumbling 
rock which in turn brought us to the edge of the upper 
ice-fields. Taking a devious course among enormous cre- 
vasses, icicle-hung and blue-shadowed, we reached at 
length the pumice ridge on the southern saddle, and 
climbed along it, and up the final rocky face to the summit. 
As the ice-fields of our mountain fell below us and our 
horizon widened, one by one the distant giant peaks came 
into sight—Rainier, St. Helens, Baker and Shuksan, all 
shining in full sunlight above the great sea of fog. 

Before nine o’clock the easy climb was over, so we had 
ample time for a good rest and the consumption of a 
second can of tomatoes as well as for that leisurely enjoy- 
ment of the scene that a mountain top demands. On the 
southwest side, in a group of rocks that forms a portion 
of the ancient crater’s rim, we found the record, and 
added our names to the twenty-one Mazamas already 
registered there. The crater is not so well defined as on 
Rainier or St. Helens. As on these mountains, and Baker 
as well, the actual summit is a rounding mound of snow. 
As long as we remained there the clouds to the west, be- 
tween Rainier and Baker, remained almost unbroken, but 
towards the east and south they began to drift and break 
even before we reached the top. Vistas of cafions and 
mountain chains without number opened before us, the 
valleys all a soft monotone of blue. 

A little before ten o’clock we started back. The loose 
pumice ridges, while giving heavy work on the climb, 
make easy going on the descent, so though the snow in no 
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place permitted coasting, half past eleven saw us again in 
temporary camp. An hour later we were shouldering knap- 
sacks for the homeward journey. The way seemed much 
longer and rougher on the return, the steep grade from 
the Suiattle to camp proving a heavy tax upon muscles 
already tired with a long climb and a still longer descent. 
Indeed the knapsacking to and from the base camp 
formed the hardest part of the trip, as the mountain itself 
is exceedingly easy to climb, at least on the eastern side. 
A horse trail could easily be built along the course laid 
out by The Mountaineers. 

The woods and meadows were wonderfully beautiful in 
the late afternoon light. As we approached camp, Glacier 
Peak came into view once more, looking so distant and 
illusive through the evening mist that it seemed almost 
incredible that we had been standing on its summit less 
than ten hours before. 

The greatest hardship of all was the five o’clock rising 
necessitated by our breaking camp next morning. Reluc- 
tantly enough we struck our tents and for the last time 
crossed the stream to feed our neighbors, the whistling 
marmots, now grown so tame that we could approach 
within three or four feet of them. It was another bril- 
liantly clear day. The trail, though the same we had 
traversed on the incoming trip, seemed new to us all, the 
view from Glacier Pass with its wide panorama of Glacier 
Peak and the ranges to southward proving particularly 
fine. With only twelve miles to go and a long day ahead 
of us we could afford to loiter in the pleasant woods, take 
pictures, or yield to the lure of the huckleberry and straw- 
berry patches. 

The plan had been, after crossing Suiattle Pass, to turn 
eastward, over Cloudy Pass, and camp in North Star Park 
near Lyman Lake. We reached the top of Cloudy Pass 
about two o’clock, and for the rest of the afternoon wan- 
dered about its vicinity, choosing likely camp sites, admir- 
ing the scenery, and waiting for the pack-train. Hitherto 
that indispensable institution had given entire satisfaction, 
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but this was its unlucky day. Six o'clock came and 
brought no sign of it. Finally the order was given to re- 
trace steps and meet the tardy pack-train at the camping 
ground below Suiattle Pass. So we marched down the 
hill again, some thirty of us together, and there remains as 
one of the funniest recollections of the outing the vision of 
those jaded mountaineers tramping down an open zigzag, 
five or six lines of them, marching some to right, some to 
left, all the same distance apart and all with the same de- 
jected droop of the head. Just as we reached the camp 
the first horse crossed Suiattle Pass. Supper was eaten 
by firelight, and its merry confusion was the prelude to 
the jolliest camp-fire of the outing. 

A lazy day in North Star Park was the morrow’s pro- 
gram for most of us, though four of the men left us to 
knapsack down Railroad Creek to Lake Chelan, while two 
others undertook the difficult ascent of Chiwawa Moun- 
tain (8300 ft.) the southern rampart of the park. They 
reported it to be a very hazardous climb as the crest was 
composed of loose blocks of crumbling granite and the 
slope was very abrupt. No records were found on the 
summit. 

North Star Park is one of the most charming spots we 
visited, a wooded basin lying just below snow line and 
surrounded by snow-crowned mountains. Lyman Lake 
nearly fills the floor, though there is a margin of bright 
meadows starred with purple asters and blue gentians. At 
the southern end rises Chiwawa Mountain, its slopes 
almost entirely covered by the Lyman Glacier. A second 
lake lies at the glacier’s foot, its waters cascading into 
Lyman Lake, 300 feet below, over a steep, heather-clad 
slope. Unlike most muddy glacial streams this waterfall 
is clear and sparkling ; but here the lake seems to hold the 
water long enough for the silt to settle, for all along its 
shore we noticed a heavy deposit of fine sand among the 
broken rocks. We climbed out on the glacier for a short 
distance, but finding it deeply cut by crevasses and not 
knowing at what moment its rapidly melting surface might 
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break through into a hidden cavern, we judged that with- 
out a rope it was wiser to return. From the glacier one 
obtains a lovely view of the park with North Star Moun- 
tain on the northern horizon and the peaks of the Agnes 
Creek divide appearing over the rounding summit of 
Cloudy Pass. 

Only the homeward trail now lay before us, down 
Agnes Creek to the Stehekin again. The lower forests 
had become curiously parched and dry in the scant fort- 
night since we had passed through them, and an oppres- 
sive heat and ominous rusty haze hung over them telling 
of forest fires raging not very far away. The berries of 
the mountain ash were turning red; huckleberries hung 
ripe for the picking, and salmon berries tempted the eye, 
though a prevailing insipidity of taste disappointed the 
palate many times before the perfect berry was chanced 
upon. Rain caught us again at Bullion and followed us 
all the way down the Stehekin. 

Clouds were again our portion on Lake Chelan, but this 
time rifts of open sky and gleams of sunshine added 
golden lights to the green and blue and gray of the water. 
Morning saw us on the Columbia once more. The long, 
lazy hours of boating made a lovely ending to our ram- 
blings. We had followed the running waters down from 
the glaciers and snow-banks of the alpine regions where 
they took their rise, past mountain meadows and through 
deep, cool woods to the serene lake where they wound 
their slow course for sixty miles. And still with them we 
drifted down the river to the foothill country, bound like 
them for the busier life and narrowed horizons of the low- 
lands. 
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SHERBROOKE LAKE OUTING OF THE ALPINE 
CLUB OF CANADA. 





By Ropney L. GLisan. 





The sixth annual outing of the Alpine Club of Canada 
was held July 26 to August 4, 1911. The camp was 
located above Sherbrooke Lake, in the heart of the 
Rockies, amid impressive scenery, and only six miles 
from the railroad, the most accessible place any club 
could have selected when scenery is considered. 

I had come up the Kootenai River and Arrow Lakes 
to Revelstoke on the Canadian Pacific, had stopped at 
Glacier and Field, with side trips to Emerald Lake, Yoho 
Valley and Burgess Pass, had visited Lake Louise, Mo- 
raine Lake and the Valley of the Ten Peaks, and had 
keenly enjoyed the preliminary trip. The trains and 
hotels, however, were woefully overcrowded, and it was 
with a feeling of relief that I saw the train rush on as I 
stood on the station platform at Hector and leisurely 
looked around me. No frenzied rush to the hotel to 
demand, beg, and implore admission. The diminutive 
station-house and a water-tank composed the buildings 
of Hector, while the station-agent and the packers as- 
sorting dunnage bags comprised the total population. 
Receiving assurance that my dunnage bag would surely 
follow, I went over to the packers’ tents on the shore of 
Wapta Lake nearby, where I was given a hearty wel- 
come by several club members whom I had met on the 
Paradise Valley outing four years before. I was intro- 
duced to about a dozen members who had arrived by 
an earlier train and were eating lunch before starting for 
the main camp. It does not take long to get acquainted 
in the mountains; five minutes I knew them all; in an 
hour we were old friends. 
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Leaving Wapta Lake, we followed the trail northerly 
several miles to Sherbrooke Lake, a mountain lake in an 
amphitheater of evergreens, with mountain ranges rising 
high on either side. Passing the lake, we went up-stream 
to the meadows, where white tents, carefully placed 
among the pines, gave evidence of the detailed thoughtful- 
ness of the outing committee. Reporting at the secretary’s 
tent, I was assigned to an octagonal tent shared by three 
others, and soon had my sleeping-bag spread on fragrant 
balsam feathers. The east and west forks of Niles Creek 
met in the center of the meadow, and the ladies’ quarters 
were in the pines on the east and the men’s on the west 
fork. The meadow was close to snow-line, about two 
miles below the large glacier extending northerly be- 
tween Niles and Daly. The timber extended a mile up 
the west fork and nearly two miles up the east fork. We 
were within easy walking distance of Daly, Niles, Ogden 
and other peaks, and separated from Yoho Valley by 
an intervening range which formed the east side of that 
famous valley. The camp had a deserted appearance, 
for nearly all were reconnoitering; but the magic sound 
of the dinner gong brought together seventy-five, and 
by the following evening one hundred and thirty had reg- 
istered. Dinner was served at long tables made of poles, 
with log seats. The tables were protected overhead from 
the weather by a large canvas fly, with large flags hang- 
ing from the ridge rope, which added an effective and 
loyal dash of crimson to the white and green of tent and 
timber. A small tent nearby, ostensibly for the packers, 
supplied daily meals at almost any hour for anyone 
arriving or leaving late or early, while a committee of 
the ladies who preferred to remain in camp served tea 
and cocoa every afternoon at four. This last was a pro- 
nounced success, for nearly everyone planned to gather 
there to discuss the different trips, and many a weary 
straggler made an extra effort to come in on time. Each 
day’s itinerary, including four or five different trips, was 
published on a bulletin-board and fully explained at the 
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camp-fire the night before, prompt action being required 
to register, as the lists were strictly limited. The secre- 
tary’s tent was the center of all information. Alpen- 
stocks, woolen goods, goggles, Swiss nails, and other use- 
ful climbing necessities could be secured from that ac- 
commodating official. He issued all notices submitted by 
the climbing committee and other officials, and every one 
leaving camp for even an hour had to report to him, so 
that he might know where to send the searching party 
if any member failed to return. Before any climbing 
party left camp, its members were obliged to answer to 
the roll-call and were checked off the list. 

Nearly every day a climb was scheduled for graduating 
applicants. Mt. Daly proved the most popular peak 
selected as a test of eligibility, for it is over ten thousand 
feet high and sufficientiy strenuous to try the beginner’s 
nerve. Swiss guides were furnished by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, which properly recognizes the 
advertising value of the outings as a stimulant to travel. 
It assists the Club in every way, setting an example which 
similarly situated railroads could well afford to follow. 
The station-agent at Hector, for example, had been 
specially appointed by the railroad to facilitate the rapid 
handling of the club’s supplies and dunnage. 

On the graduating climb up Mt. Daly the party was 
limited to twenty, divided into four groups; the first led 
by a Swiss guide, the others by active members in the 
lead and rear, with the graduating members between. 

As the graduating* members far exceeded the available 
active members, the latter were in demand and frequently 
called upon by the chairman of the climbing committee. 
~ *A graduating member of the Alpine Club of Canada is one who desires 
to become an active member, but who has not yet qualified. They divide 
their membership into five grades—honorary, active, associate, graduating 
and subscribing. The full definition of a graduating member is as follows: 
“Graduating Members—Those who desire to become active members, but 
who are not yet qualified. They shall be allowed to attend two annual 
camps, but failing qualification at the end of the second camp, their names 


shall be dropped from the roll of graduating members. They shall have 
the option of becoming either associate or subscribing members.” 
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Being an active* member, I officiated as a rear guard 
on the first Daly climb. Leaving camp at 5 A.M., we 
went up the east fork of Niles Creek, climbed above the 
timber to the ledge overlooking the cafion and secured 
a comprehensive view southward, with Sherbrooke Lake 
below and the snow ranges beyond. Keeping along the 
slope of the main ridge, we made our way up to the 
rocks at the edge of the first snow-field, where we had 
an early lunch and enjoyed the view as we looked down 
on the huge glacier extended beneath us between Daly 
and Niles. Ascending the snow-fields, we reached the 
summit about noon and dropped down to the rocks just 
below for rest and shelter. A huge cornice or snow-cap 
forms the summit, projecting out in a spectacular manner 
beyond an almost precipitous northeast wall. The view 
from any of the high peaks of the Canadian Rockies is 
grand, and Daly was no exception. From Daly we could 
see the party on the summit of Niles like black ants on 
the snow-white crest. In descending, we changed our 
course westerly, going down a steep rock-strewn spur to 
the glacier. The Swiss guide took the main party across 
the glacier and down the west fork, while the chairman of 
the climbing committee led us down the east fork, glissad- 
ing down the steep snow terraces close to Daly, separated 
from the glacier by a rocky spur. 

The following day I led a party of six up to the glacier 
and Niles Pass, going up the east fork to the glacier. 
We slowly worked our way up the steep snow terraces, 
down which we had come the previous day, and made our 
way across the glacier, keeping well away from the pre- 
cipitous front to avoid yawning cracks. Crossing the 
ridge which extends down from Niles, we ate lunch in a 
grassy basin at the head of the west fork, a point that 
~ *The definition of an active member is as follows: “Active Members— 
Those who have made an ascent of a truly alpine, glacier-hung peak rising 
at least two thousand five hundred feet (2,500 feet) above the timber-line 
of its region; their eligibility for election to be decided by the Executive 
Board.” At each outing certain peak or peaks are selected and if the 


graduating member succeeds in making the summit of one of the approved 
peaks, he becomes eligible for election as an active member. 
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opened an attractive vista down the cafion. Following 
down the stream by waterfalls and cascades, we kept on 
to camp, trailing for the last two miles through a natural 
park of alpine evergreens. 

Early the following morning, by request of the climbing 
committee, I endeavored to lead a party of eleven up 
Niles Peak. We went up the west fork, skirted the south- 
west slope of Niles to the skyline ridge, in accordance with 
directions secured from one of the Swiss guides, and made 
our way up the ridge. Thence we followed the trail up 
the steep snow and loose rock which had been made by 
the Swiss guide who had taken the previous day’s party. 
After climbing well up on the ridge, it was impossible 
to miss the route, as sheer walls of rock on the north 
dropped to the glacier below, while steep snow-fields 
sloped to the south from the ridge on which we were 
standing. A snow cornice formed the summit, which 
was reached in four hours from camp—almost record 
time. The view was far superior to that obtained from 
Daly, although the two summits are not over five miles 
apart in an air line, and Niles is not quite so high. We 
had a perfect view of Daly, could see the Daly party 
leaving the glacier below, could follow the glacier through 
its entire length, could see the downward slope westerly 
where Takakkaw Falls leap out from the ice and drop 
nineteen hundred feet to the floor of Yoho Valley. The 
falls were not visible, as we were some distance back. 
We secured a comprehensive view of the opposite side of 
Yoho Valley, could see Emerald Lake to the southwest, 
while to the south Victoria, Cathedral, and other prom- 
inent snow peaks were brought out in strong relief by a 
band of clear, almost vivid light, which extended from 
the horizon to a canopy of dark clouds just above the 
range. It seemed as though a broad curtain had been 
partially rolled up to disclose the wonderful panorama. 
The threatening storm made us somewhat uneasy, so we 
left the summit and coasted down several steep snow- 
slopes, an adventure in which alpenstocks proved far 
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better rudders than the shorter ice-axes. As we reached 
the grassy basin below, the sky cleared, the sun burst 
forth, and the walk down the cafion was most enjoyable. 
Camp had hardly been reached, however, when the clouds 
gathered again, and a thunder-shower drove us to shelter 
for a brief interval. 

I was fortunate to be included in a selected party of 
eight, as a representative from the Mazamas, with a 
representative from the Appalachians and Mountaineers, 
to make the climb of Pope’s Peak. We left camp one 
afternoon on the trail to Hector, went east a short dis- 
tance along the railroad, thence southerly through the 
timber to Ross Lake. This is a small lake with trees half 
encircling the lower shore, while the upper end curves 
deep into high rocky walls from which a waterfall pours. 
We arrived in time to see the evening glow reflected in 
the lake. Several tents had been pitched, with an assist- 
ant in charge, who had prepared hot supper while we 
secured some boughs for bedding. This precaution was 
necessary, since the mossy shore was kept damp by 
percolating springs. The mosquitoes threatened to be- 
come a pest, but the fire kept them back, and by the 
time we turned in, the cold night air had effectually dis- 
posed of them. Early the next morning we started from 
camp in two parties of four each and two Swiss guides. 
The route was most deceiving. Pointing to a dark line 
or crack half-way up the wall above us, our guide stated 
we would have to climb up and follow the line to the 
cleft in the wall at the head of the falls. It looked dif- 
ficult to make the ledge, for such it proved to be, and 
impossible to follow it; but the guides unhesitatingly 
worked their way up to the ledge, which we found wide 
enough for fairly easy passage, and we soon were in the 
hanging valley above the falls. Here we found a glacier 
sloping down from Pope’s Peak, and ascending, we 
reached a rocky ledge jutting out on the left side of the 
glacier, where we roped together. Avoiding several 
crevasses, crossing one on an ice bridge, we reached the 
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saddle above the glacier. Again the guides pointed to a 
forbidding wall in front, an apparent barrier between us 
and the summit beyond. Deceived by the first wall, we 
belittled the second, which we found far more difficult. 
Climbing up a short snow slope so steep that one almost 
tipped backwards, often dropping into the back track in 
making the next step forward, sinking at times to the 
hips in the loosely packed, curiously porous snow, we felt 
relieved on reaching the rock. Here the guide, like a 
mountain goat, went along a narrow ledge with a slight 
uplift, reversed first one way and then the other, con- 
fidently turned when there seemed no way to turn, and 
worked up an open chimney here and there, dislodging 
quantities of loose rock, the accumulation of many years. 
By waiting for one party to pass a point before proceed- 
ing to the point above, we finally made the snow and 
again varied our experience. Here the snow rose sharply 
in front, sloped almost sheer to the right, and slightly 
overhung on the left, with a faintly defined, irregular 
crack denoting an early breaking away of the overhang. 
It was straight up, turning neither right nor left, to the 
summit, and here we met our reward. 

No more stupendous or spectacular scene could be con- 
ceived. Just across the chasm rose the giant bulk of 
Victoria, with sheer walls of ice ; to the left Lefroy, hardly 
less impressive, with Abbott Pass and the Death Trap 
between; while in the distance rose Temple, a majestic 
mass. Turning back again and swinging away from 
Victoria, to the right we could dimly see Cathedral en- 
veloped in banks of clouds, sun and shadow emphasizing 
every curve; indeed, everything was curved, for nature 
here was one vast upheaval. We were on the grand 
continental divide—‘The Roof of the World.” Here 
streams, starting from almost the same source, flowed 
different ways, finding their goal eventually in three dif- 
ferent oceans. An hour of sunshine on the summit and 
a descent in a snowstorm ended an impressive day. 
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One more side trip to illustrate the attractive variety 
offered on the outing. Leaving main camp after an early 
supper, a party of four again took the Hector trail. On 
the trail near Sherbrooke Lake they met a bear. Our 
sleeping-bags had been taken down that afternoon, and 
we had hardly placed them in the spare tent near Wapta 
Lake, when a wind arose and a thunderstorm broke, 
driving every mosquito away and us into the tent. Thence 
we comfortably watched the tent illuminated by lightning 
flashes and viewed fantastic shadows thrown on the can- 
vas by the powerful headlight of some huge engine as it 
rounded the curve close by with its burden of transcon- 
tinental freight. We rose with the sun and after a hasty 
breakfast started forth in the thunder-cleared air up 
Cataract Creek to Lake O’Hara. This lake is several 
miles long and completely encircled by snow peaks. 
Wiwaxy with its curiously turreted sides suggests feudal 
castles, one above another. Leaving O’Hara, we kept on 
to Lake McArthur, which occupies a royal place with two 
guardian peaks nearby and a glacier sloping to the water’s 
edge. Miniature icebergs float in the wonderful blue, 
mountain goats dislodge rocks far above, ptarmigan call 
their dainty chicks from hiding-places in the white-belled 
heather, diminutive arctic rabbits bounce here and there 
among the mountain daisies, and marmots test the echoes 
with their shrill whistle. This lake is the gem of all. 

We tramped twenty-five miles before we reached main 
camp again. But it was a day well spent and never to 
be forgotten. At the campfire in the evening we listened 
to good addresses, songs and stories, and heard how the 
porcupine had chewed shoes and camera cases, invaded 
the ladies’ quarters, and had driven some of the timid 
ones from their tents. All too soon the outing ended 
and everyone turned reluctantly homeward. 
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THE GOLDEN TROUT OF COTTONWOOD 
LAKES. 


By Frep Kocu. 


The snow was still on the ground when we got there, 
young Dutcher and I, with our pack trains, and as the 
sun was going down, we unloaded the mules, and picked 
out a little clear spot on the edge of the meadow, where 
we built a fire, hoping to dry off a small space before 
turning in for the night. June sixteenth seemed pretty 
late in the season to us when we left the desert with its 
temperature of over a hundred in the shade, but it seemed 
very early when we emerged from the scant yellow pine 
belt and plunged into the tamaracks ten thousand feet 
above sea level. The ascent had been sudden, for we had 
climbed along the precipitous sides of the great fault of 
the eastern slope of the Sierra, ascending in one place 
three thousand feet in less than three miles. At ten 
thousand five hunded feet, the shady nooks were still 
covered with snow, while far above us we could see the 
precipitous cliffs with great snow banks at their feet. 

We comprised one section of the Death Valley expedi- 
tion, which in 1891 spent half a year hunting and trap- 
ping in the heart of the desert, and now the two of us 
were to spend three months studying the birds and mam- 
mals of the High Sierra, and with our barometers and 
other instruments make meteorological observations at 
an altitude of over ten thousand feet. 

At Lone Pine, at the eastern base of the mountain, 
people hinted at the wonderful trout we would find in 
Cottonwood and Volcano Creeks, and described them in 
a manner fit to make our mouths water; so we were a 
happy pair of youngsters, when, a little after noon, we 
poked our heads through the clouds, as it were, and 
crossing the first bridge, started to clamber down the 
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Devil’s Ladder, as the packers called it, to the Little 
Cottonwood at its foot. This is the steepest place along 
the Hockett Trail, and it certainly warrants the name, 
for it seemed more like riding down a spiral staircase 
than anything else. 

After a mile or more of gradual climb along the course 
of the Little Cottonwood, we turned sharply to the left 
and followed an indistinct blazed trail until it pitched 
down to the crossing of the Big Cottonwood. Two miles 
above the crossing close to the bank, we stopped and pre- 
pared the place which we were to call a temporary home 
for the next three months. We were at the edge of a ten 
acre mountain meadow, and our first night was spent 
within a rod of a big snow bank. 

We were astir early the next morning. While the 
mush was cooking, I located some likely looking pools 
in which the trout were darting to and fro, jumping at 
the bits of floating sticks and chips which I threw in. 
I must confess that on this occasion it was not the pros- 
pective sport that lured me from the camp fire, but the 
chance to fill a pan with crisp brown trout, and for once 
give us a change from the everlasting salt-horse and sow- 
belly which had been our regular fare for the past three 
months. 

It was very hard to have to arrange camp, and get 
things settled generally, before starting out to try for 
the trout. But it had to be done, and it was not until 
nearly the end of the afternoon that I cut my willow pole, 
fastened a few yards of shoe thread to it, and baited my 
hook with some bluebottle flies that we found spending 
the lunch hour on an opened can of corned beef. 

Just beside our camp the water swirled under a great 
pine log and fell with a roar to a pool beneath, covering 
the surface with foam and digging out the overhanging 
bank. The water was so very turbulent that I thought 
it unnecessary to take the usual precautions to keep out 
of sight, so I stood on the edge of the bank, and threw 
my hook above the falls, letting it drift over to the pool. 
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My line had no sooner fallen in the whirling foam be- 
neath the falls when from all sides dark streaks seemed 
to rush toward it, and in a twinkling it was swishing 
through the water. I did not play him, nor did I let him 
play with me. The vision of the sputtering frying pan 
and the browning fish was before me, and with a heave 
ho! such as one uses to pull out a sucker or a carp, I 
yanked him up on the bank behind me. He was not very 
big, perhap ten inches long, but oh, the colors! They 
were too brilliant to seem natural. From head to tail a 
broad scarlet stripe stretched, interrupted here and there 
by blotches of brown; beneath, a beautiful canary yellow 
merging to orange, while the tips of both tail and fins 
were white, and faintly discernable, as though washed 
over by the other colors, were scores of speckles. The 
tail, heavily spotted, was large and gave the impression 
of power, while voracity was evident in the big jaws 
armed with sharp teeth. 

It was not until a year or two later that Dr. Jordan 
got hold of one and named it Salmo mykiss aqua-bonita 
—surely a beautiful trout of beautiful waters. 

But aside from its scientific baptism it had been known 
as the Golden trout for years by the few people who had 
seen it and the many who had heard of it. 

After the first it was easy. Any day one could go but 
a few yards from the camp and catch all that were needed, 
no matter how large the family to be fed. 

The largest fish were found in the riffles, while any size 
from six to ten inches could be found in almost any hole. 
In fact I never saw trout so plentiful, and with the crude 
appliances at hand I had no trouble in landing ten in 
fifteen minutes one day when I chose to time the opera- 
tion. The largest fish measured just eleven and a quartet 
inches in length, and the next year on reporting this to 
the fish commission I was told that this was the largest 
on record. Cottonwood Creek is almost free from brush 
and with the trout as unused to man as they were, the 
fishing was ideal. 
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Some weeks later I had to go several miles up stream 
to set my traps, and was delighted to discover a great 
chain of Alpine lakes feeding the creek. In fact, after 
exploring the west branch of Cottonwood we counted a 
total of twenty-one lakes feeding the stream. But there 
were no trout in them at all; in fact, none above a series 
of falls aggregating some fifty feet, which tumbled over 
the rocks below. 

From some stockmen whom I found riding the range, 
I learned that the trout found in Cottonwood Creek are 
not indigenous to the stream, but had been brought there 
some fifteen years before by some sheep men who had 
found them in Mulkey Creek, a small tributary of the 
Kern River, just across the divide, some ten miles to the 
south of our camp. But a baker’s dozen were taken 
from Mulkey to Cottonwood in an old coffee pot, but 
there seem to have been sufficient, as the latter creek, at 
the time of our visit, was fairly swarming with them. 
However, they were not at all plentiful in the lower 
courses of the stream below the crossing of the Hockett 
trail, where it is said the first were planted. 

Mulkey Creek, from which the trout were taken, 
drains towards the east, while Cottonwood is lost in the 
desert, or, at highwater, reaches Owens Lake after a 
series of great falls down the eastern escarpment of the 
Sierra. In the course of its meanderings the South 
Fork of the Kern River, a few miles above its junction 
with Mulkey Creek, comes within a few yards of Volcano 
Creek, in which are found a slightly different form of 
Golden trout, and it is easy to believe that at some time 
a transfer has been made at this point and the variation 
in species began. 

The Volcano Creek trout has been named Salmo roose- 
velti by Mr. Evermann in honor of President Roosevelt. 
It differs from the Whitney and Mulkey Creek specimen 
in that it has a deeper golden color, and the distribution 
of speckles is not the same. Neither of these species 
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reaches a great length in the streams, but as will be seen 
later grow to a large size in the Alpine lakes higher up. 

On one occasion, Mr. James Moffit, a cattle man of 
Lone Pine, whose camp was at Mulkey Meadows, sug- 
gested that we try to stock the lakes with trout, and 
to this I readily acquiesced. I told him of a small tribu- 
tary of the main creek which I had discovered, up which 
many of the trout had found their way—probably to 
spawn. 

Accordingly the next week, together with two men who 
were with him, we diverted the little brook, and soon had 
the fish where they could be easily caught, isolated in the 
little pools. We had only a half dozen lard pails in which 
to put our catch, and these were soon filled, about fifty fish 
being caught, mostly with our hands or by washing them 
out on the bank. The horses were waiting, and as soon 
as the pails were filled we mounted and dashed off 
through the woods, now and then returning to the nearest 
bend in the stream to change water. Had we realized 
that what the fish needed was fresh air, and not fresh 
water, we would probably have reached the lakes with 
more than twenty fish alive; for with the rough riding 
and the consequent slapping around of the water, it cer- 
tainly would have been aerated sufficiently to keep them 
from dying. 

As it was, we reached the lakes an hour later, with 
twenty-one battered trout, and carefully placed them in 
the water. Even these were far from frisky, and I doubt 
not that many of them died later. 

These lakes, most of them above the timber line, are 
fed by the melting snows lying at the base of the cliffs 
above them. The shores are grassy and gravelly, with 
little brush, making fishing easy—a portable boat would 
be just the thing, as there are no snags. 

Such, briefly, was the history of the stocking of the 
Cottonwood Lakes. A month later we left, for the snow 
was already beginning to whiten the ground, as early as 
the middle of September. 
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But in the fourteen years following, I never forgot the 
trip and often longed to get back and test the success of 
our venture. 

In 1904, Mr. Jenkins, whom I met in Berkeley, told 
me he had just returned from Lone Pine, and that he 
heard reports that big fish had been seen in the Lakes. 
In 1905 the Bulletin of the Bureau of Fisheries was 
issued with an article by B. W. Evermann on the “Golden 
Trout of the High Sierra,” in which a fairly complete 
account is given of the stocking of the Lakes fourteen 
years before. Here the statement is made that fish of 
over five pounds’ weight are now caught in the lakes. It 
goes to show that all a trout needs to increase in size is 
more space in which to grow and plenty of food. During 
the summer innumerable caddis worms are to be found 
along the bottom of the creek, and these themselves 
furnish a bait that can scarcely be improved on. I am 
sure that artificial flies will prove a success, as we often 
used the ventral fin of a fish, which, when spread on the 
hook, looks much like a gaily colored fly or a butterfly. 
In fact, we frequently could make a good catch with but a 
couple of bluebottle flies or a beetle to start with, and 
the use of the fins after the start was made. 

There are two ways to reach Cottonwood Creek, either 
from the West, where one may start from Visalia, and 
follow the Kaweah River up to its South fork, and along 
this until one reaches the end of the road some forty 
miles from the railroad. Here at Camp I, as shown on 
Le Conte’s map, one takes the Hockett trail and following 
it, has opportunities en route to fish in the Kaweah and 
Kern Rivers and to try for the big fellows in Kern 
Lake a mile below the river crossing; thence the route is 
up the tributary called Volcano Creek, where the brilliant 
Golden trout, named Salmo roosevelti by Mr. Evermann, 
is found; then across the divide to Mulkey Meadows, 
from which the waters drain to the East. All of these 
streams contain the different forms of Golden trout. A 
little beyond, one reaches Cottonwood Creek. Following 
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this and keeping to the right-hand branch, one may 
easily reach the lakes. I am told that our old log cabin 
still stands at the edge of the meadow about two miles 
above the trails crossing, though the thatched roof must 
long ago have disappeared. The surrounding tamarack 
forests abound in grouse and tree squirrels and a little 
lower down bands of quail were found. 

But to me, the more attractive route, which entails less 
packing, is from the little town of Lone Pine on the East, 
which still shows the effects of the terrible earthquake of 
the early *70s which shook down many of the adobe 
houses in the little village. 

A mile to the East is the big earthquake crack, a hun; 
dred yards across and nearly twenty feet deep. A little 
cemetery on the north end of the town contains thirteen 
graves, said to be those of victims of the quake. 

Lone Pine is reached from Whitney Station, a couple 
of miles away on the Carson and Colorado Railroad, and 
is a good outfitting point, though provisions are expen- 
sive as the freight rates on the little railroad are high. 
But pack animals are plentiful and the trip is but a day’s 
journey, while the view, as one passes from the desert to 
the pines in less than five miles, is simply wonderful. As 
one climbs the steep trail, range after range appears to 
the east, each a little dimmer than the preceding one, 
until finally the panorama shows the Cosos, the Angus 
range and the Panamints, one behind the other, the latter 
being the eastern boundary of Death Valley, seventy miles 
away. And if one chances to be on the first crest late in 
the afternoon when the shadows begin to steal out from 
the base of the mountain, the vastness of the desert makes 
an indelible impression on the mind, as the black cloak 
moves faster and faster toward the East, finally swallow- 
ing up each successive range until none but the highest 
peaks—perhaps snow-capped, gleam like beacons across 
the waste and one realizes that no matter which way one 
turns it will take quick work to reach a camp before dark- 
ness settles down. 
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A PLEA FOR THE CONSERVATION OF WILD 
FLOWERS. 


By Georce T. Ruppocx. 


The newspapers of April 21, 1911, displayed an item on 
activities of the teachers and children of the Oakland 
public schools in stripping the hills and forests of Ala- 
meda County of wild flowers. The children’s depart- 
ment of the public library building was used to exhibit 
the flowers taken, the public was invited to inspect, and, 
doubtless, expected to approve and applaud. The pub- 
lications detailed the localities allotted to the several 
schools and impressed the idea of competition in quanti- 
ties to be gathered. 

It may have been the purpose of the initiators of the 
outing to make it educational. Then why the reserved 
space for exhibition? A few specimens of each kind col- 
lected in the fields and properly presented by the teacher 
would have been effective. Wild flowers do not make 
an attractive indoor display and any technical arrange- 
ment would be very uninteresting to the visiting public. 

Such an outing always resolves itself into competitive 
vandalism—without design perhaps, but with that inevi- 
table result. Field flowers cautiously plucked may serve 
for exhibition or decorative purposes; but few persons 
are temperate enough in their desires, or sufficiently 
thoughtful to pick them with the best effect and least 
violence to the fields. 

The zxsthetic duty of wild flowers is to adorn the 
fields; their especial mission is to produce seed to per- 
petuate the species and, coincidentally, to furnish food 
for other life forms. To destroy the seeding capacity is 
to end the life history of the plant in the locality. Wild 
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flowers propagate mostly by seed; in order to insure re- 
production they bear these in large quantities, but with a 
low percentage of germination. These few fertile seeds 
must escape destruction by fire, birds, rodents, insects and 
grazing animals before new plants can be produced to 
struggle on to flowering maturity. All of these deter- 
rents are normal; when the human element of destructive- 
ness is added, the end is in sight. 

Cultivated plants have the advantage of protection, 
care, and assistance. They are gathered more sanely and 
no such destructive manner of picking would be tolerated 
by the enthusiasts who pluck up wholly immature plants 
in the field. As stated, the esthetic duty of wild flowers 
is to attract—in the fields; there they should be enjoyed 
and allowed to remain for the enjoyment of others. They 
do not serve as “cut” flowers nor lend themselves to in- 
terior decoration, since they wilt quickly and are individu- 
ally small. Their principal effect and glory is in masses 
with the landscape as a setting. To gather them is to 
waste. 

A few years ago the hills, seen from any point on the 
bay, were gorgeous beyond description in their spring 
coloring of blue, gold and red; now, with the exception 
of rare patches, there is nothing but monotonous green 
quickly changing to the summer browns. Real estate 
dealers and transportation companies, instead of conserv- 
ing the beauties of the recurring seasons, invite patrons 
to “come and gather wild flowers” ; the invitation is, seem- 
ingly, interpreted as a command to uproot everything in 
sight. 

We at home are slow to see or appreciate the damage 
done; good observers, from without, see and have given 
warning. In February, 1910, Caspar Whitney wrote as 
follows in Collier’s Weekly :— 

“Fifteen years ago California had acres upon acres of 
those beautiful flower things, the wild poppy, commonly 
found only in that other sunny land, Italy. Even ten 
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years ago great golden fields of these exquisites of the 
open plenteously adorned the southern half of the State. 
Then tourists began pulling them up by the armful—by 
the roots. Not with the wish to elsewhere establish 
poppy loveliness through transplanting, did these vandals 
uproot this jewel of wild flowerdom, but only to feed that 
coarse passion which delights in destroying flowers, kill- 
ing birds, and marring roadside signs. So ravaged are 
those once joyously laden fields that now one must actu- 
ally seek them, as one locks for the big trees, in certain 
sequestered spots. 

“California should enact a law protecting its remaining 
poppies, because to get a sight of those golden fields has 
taken many a traveler to the Coast; and California’s 
natural beauties are assets which the Californians will 
be wise in safeguarding against foreign vandalism and 
native gluttony. 

“Unhappily, California’s despoiled fields offer only 
another grievous example of the pillage of wild-flower 
plunderers throughout our land. The rich cardinal 
flower, once to be found over all New England, has be- 
come a rarity; the State flower of Minnesota—the mocca- 
sin plant, formerly so abundant—grows now only in lo- 
calities remote from settlements. 

“And the destruction of these beautifiers of our work- 
a-day world is so wanton! It isn’t so much what is taken 
as it is what is killed in the getting. It isn’t enough 
that the marauders must pull up the flowers by the roots, 
but they trample into the earth and kill those of the imme- 
diate vicinity. And nine times out of ten one half of the 
blossoms gathered are thrown away! 

“Give the wild flowers a chance for their lives, I be- 
seech, if not because they make the fields inviting and 
bring cheer even into the sordid perspective—I had nearly 
written soul; fancy a vandal with a soul!—then for the 
material business reason that, like the birds and the ani- 
mals of field and forest, they profit you and your dollar- 
making community more in life than in death. 
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“Pick wild flowers, as many as you can really use— 
they'll put joy in your heart; but pick them, don’t yank 
them up by the roots, and don’t tread down all the others 
near those you pluck. Pick your footsteps as well as 
your flowers, sparingly and carefully. Then go your 
way, rejoiced by the thought that another may find the 
sought-for cheer in those you have left living.” 

If the children be trained in this department of nature 
study, let it be done in the fields. Instead of one trip of 
destruction, let many be made to study the flowers, their 
environment and purposes; and, at appropriate times to 
gather and distribute seeds to assist in the conservation 
of the plants in their unmatchable beauty as intended by 
nature. 
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Editorials. 


EDITORIALS, 


BuREAU OF The Sixty-second Congress is likely to mark 
NaTIONAL Parks. a new era in the management of our na- 
tional parks. A bill calling for the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of National Parks in the Department of the 
Interior was introduced in the Senate by Mr. Smoot and has been 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. Details regarding 
this new administrative project will be found in the Notes and 
Correspondence. It is pleasant to be able to record the fact that 
the urgent need of such a bureau, already recognized by former 
Secretary Ballinger, was brought out effectively by the action 
of Secretary Fisher in calling a National Park Conference last 
autumn in the Yellowstone National Park. On this occasion the 
various superintendents of the national parks, Chief Forester 
Graves, Chief Geographer Marshall, J. Horace McFarland, Presi- 
dent of the American Civic Association, and various railroad 
officials were among those in attendance. The great diversity of 
administration, the lack of a uniform policy of improvement, the 
inequitable apportionment of funds for maintenance, and the 
failure to conduct improvements under the advice of expert land- 
scape engineers, were seen to be strong reasons for establishing a 
central bureau that shall take charge of all national parks, monu- 
ments and reservations. The Sierra Club, through its officers, 
began some time ago to urge the establishment of such a bureau, 
and hopes for the early adoption of this administrative measure. 


Our New Professor Vernon L. Kellogg of Stanford Uni- 
DrreEcror. versity was recently elected a Director of the 

Sierra Club to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Professor E. C. Franklin. Professor Kellogg 
has for many years been active in work connected with the Sierra 
Club, and his election is in line with the policy of the Club of 
having at least one representative on the Board, from Stanford 
University. Professor Franklin is carrying on advance research 
in his specialty in the government laboratories in Washington, 
D. C. We regret his departure from California, which we trust 
will be only temporary, and wish to extend to him the sincere 
thanks of the Club for his generous assistance while on the 
Board of Directors. 
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THe Recession Among the comedies enacted on the floor of 
BooMERANG. the last California Legislature was an attempt 

to pass a resolution asking for the recession of 
Yosemite National Park to the State of California. The reason 
alleged was neglect of the valley by the Federal administration. 
In a circular sent to members of the Legislature by the Secretary 
of the Sierra Club, he had little difficulty in showing that the 
annual appropriations by the Federal Government have averaged 
$40,400 a year for the past five years, considerably more than 
twice the amount appropriated yearly by the State before recession 
in 1905. Acting upon Mr. Colby’s suggestion that Congress 
be memorialized to appropriate $1,000,000 in four annual install- 
ments of $250,000 for the improvement of Yosemite National Park, 
in anticipation of the World’s Fair in 1915, Mr. Wm. C. Clark 
introduced a joint resolution to this effect and it was duly passed. 
We hope that our Senators and Representatives in Congress will 
spare no effort to secure this appropriation and thus set on foot a 
comprehensive plan of improvement. As compared with Yellow- 
stone National Park, Yosemite has never received its proportion- 
ate share of appropriations. 


Tue HetcH At the request of the San Francisco authori- 


Hetcuy Situation. ties, the final hearing and submission of the 

report of the Advisory Board of Army 
Engineers has been postponed again, this time until the first of 
March, 1912. At the last hearing in May, 1910, the Secretary of 
the Interior, in reply to a question from City Attorney Long, 
regarding the scope of the investigation, said “the question the 
Government wants to know and the question the American people 
want to know is whether it is a matter of absolute necessity for 
the people of that city to have this source of water supply; 
otherwise it belongs to the people for the purpose for which it 
has been set aside.” The city’s representatives at that time were 
directed to make a careful investigation of “all other sources of 
water supply available” to the city and to report the progress of 
their investigation to the Board of Army Engineers. The latter 
board was authorized at the same time to make its own examina- 
tion in order to arrive at “a full and complete determination of 
the matters committed to it.” This is what the directors of the 
Club have all along insisted should be done. The report of the 
Board will be awaited with great interest. 
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Proposep Extension For many years it has seemed wise to ex- 
OF SEQUOIA tend the boundaries of the Sequoia Na- 
NATIONAL Park. tional Park to include the headwaters of 

the Middle and South Forks of the Kings 
River and the Kern as well. It has also been suggested that 
Evolution Basin at the headwaters of the South Fork of the San 
Joaquin should be added. This region embraces the famous 
Kings and Kern River Cafions, Tehipite and Paradise Valleys, 
the highest and most rugged portions of the crest of the Sierra 
extending from beyond the Palisades (over 14,000 feet) on the 
north to Mt. Whitney (14,501 feet) on the south, wonderfully 
beautiful lakes, cliff and cafion scenery, and also Golden Trout 
Creek, the only stream in the world where the Roosevelti variety 
of trout are native. This region has very little commercial forest, 
is not suitable for residence or agricultural purposes and its 
main value to the nation lies in its wonderful park-like character, 
which is annually attracting increasing numbers of campers and 
tourists. Except for a few grazing areas, on which stock can 
still be allowed to feed under permit, there is little reason why 
the inevitable should not take place now instead of later on, and 
the Park be enlarged to include this area. 

The area is now included in National Forests, but the main 
reason for the change is that the Forest Service funds are not 
adequate to open up the region with much needed new trails, 
not to mention repair of the old. 

Under park administration considerable sums of money would 
be spent on these improvements. Each year as the Club has 
visited the Kings and Kern High Sierra regions, it has found 
the trails in worse condition. This is not any reflection on the 
Forest Service. Its main interest lies lower down the slope of 
the range where the commercial forests and greater danger from 
fire exist. It has done splendid work, but is handicapped by lack 
of funds. We urge our members to aid in having the Kings- 
Kern area brought under Park administration so that the region 
may be opened up for the increasing numbers of persons desiring 
to visit its wonderful attractions. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON IQII OUTING. 


The 1911 Outing of the Sierra Club was the most ambitious 
outing yet undertaken and in many ways the most successful. 
There were 185 regular members of the party, and counting 
assistants and help, the total party numbered about 220. There 
were thirty-six members who came from outside the State, mainly 
from the vicinity of Boston and Chicago. The number of the 
party was strictly limited, as has been the custom in the past, 
and unfortunately we had to refuse fifty or more applicants who 
wished to join after the list was complete. After a preliminary 
camp of two weeks in Yosemite Valley, which was taken ad- 
vantage of by many who went on the main outing as well as 
other members of the Club, the party started into the High 
Sierra, camping in the Little Yosemite and also at Lake Merced. 
After spending a few days in Tuolumne Meadows the entire 
party moved to the mouth of Conness Creek, at the head of the 
Grand Cafion of the Tuolumne, and thence to Matterhorn Cajfion, 
Rogers and Benson Lakes, Kerrick Cafion, and finally reached 
Tilden Lake in the very northern portion of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, a region as yet little visited, but one of the most 
attractive portions of the park, with its wonderful lakes, peaks, 
forests, cafions and meadows. The party returned to El Portal 
from the Hetch Hetchy Valley, which was reached via Rancheria 
Mountain. From this latter point, near which we camped one 
night, we obtained the stupendous view across and up the Tuol- 
umne Cafion, one of the finest in the whole Sierra. It was no 
slight undertaking to transport provisions and baggage by pack- 
train for such a large party on a circuit of approximately 150 
miles, during which the main camp was moved fourteen times. 
No serious mishap occurred on the entire trip. Plans for the 
1912 Outing to the Kern River are well under way and the party 
will be taken into portions of the Sierra in the vicinity of the 
Kings-Kern divide, such as the Milestone, Thunder and Table 
Mountains, which have seldom been visited before. Everyone 
qualified will have an opportunity to climb Mt. Whitney (14,501 
feet). The trout planted by the Club in 1908 have grown to very 
large size and the fishing will be superior to any we have ever 
enjoyed. To be able to catch golden trout twenty inches in 
length will be an experience not soon forgotten. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ws. E. Corsy, Chairman, 
J. N. Le Conte, 
E. T. Parsons, 
Outing Committee. 
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SouTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION OF THE SrerRA CLUB. 


In response to an invitation sent to Sierra Club members in 
the immediate vicinity of Los Angeles, nearly fifty gathered in 
the Knickerbocker Club rooms on South Hill Street in that 
city, on the evening of November 1, 1911. These enthusiastically 
became the nucleus of a Southern California Section of the Sierra 
Club, adopted the by-laws of the parent organization, chose a 
governing body of nine to be known as the Executive Com- 
mittee, and declared in favor of holding regular Local Outings. 

The following were elected members of the Executive Com- 
mittee to hold office for one year from October 1, 1911, or until 
the election of their successors: Messrs. Clair S. Tappaan, 
W. M. Caswell, Everett Shepardson, H. E. Bailey, Wm. P. 
Boland, P. S. Bernays, the Misses E. Page Kern, W. Van Hagen 
and A. M. Walker. 

The Executive Committee met on Tuesday evening, November 
7th. The election of officers resulted in the selection of Clair 
S. Tappaan, as Chairman; W. M. Caswell, as Fiscal Agent, 
and P. S. Bernays, as Recorder. It was resolved that the Execu- 
tive Committee should be constituted a Committee of the Whole 
for the conduct of Local Excursions. 

In accordance with the by-laws of the Sierra Club only Sierra 
Club members are eligible to belong to the Southern Section. 
The dues for membership in the Southern Section were fixed 
at $2.00 per year payable six months in advance. 

Future elections will be participated in by the membership at 
large in Southern California by ballot. The sole object of issuing 
the call for the first meeting to members within a limited district 
was to insure immediate action and facilitate organization. 

Hereafter all communications will be mailed to the Southern 
California membership who affiliate with the Southern Section. 

It is hoped that all members of the Sierra Club in Southern 
California will join the Southern Section and thus assure its 
success. Kindly sign and return the enclosed application for 
membership in the Southern California Section. 


Miss E. Pace Kern, W. M. CasweELt, 
Miss W. Van Hacen, P. S. Bernays, 
Miss A, M. WALKER, Everett SHEPARDSON, 
Ws. P. Boranp, H. E. Bamey, 
Cra S. Tappaan, Chairman, 
Executive Committee of Southern California Section 
of Sierra Club. 


[We are glad to note the active formation of this section. It 
has already undertaken several successful walks and excursions, 
in which a large number have participated——Tue Enrrors.] 
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Report OF THE LE Conte Memoriat Lopce ComMMITTEE, SEASON 
OF IQII. 


The importance of the work done in maintaining the Lodge is 
emphasized more strongly than ever by the activities of the 
season of 1911, as detailed in the following report of the Cus- 
todian: 

“To the Le Conte Memorial Lodge Committee: 

“The Le Conte Memorial Lodge in Yosemite Valley opened 
for the season of I91t on May 18th, and closed August 13th. 
Two thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven names were on the 
register, which comprised only about one-half of the visitors, 
thus making a total of nearly six thousand who resorted to the 
Lodge. The books in the library were in constant use, and much 
interest in the Club and its work was always manifested, especially 
with reference to the Hetch Hetchy Valley. Many were surprised 
to discover it was so near, and exclaimed at the pictures being 
so similar to the Yosemite. 

“There were many inquiries for a photograph of John Muir, 
which is lacking in the Lodge. The herbarium collection was 
added to from time to time, through the kindness of several 
visitors who proved to be botanists of note. In fact, the Lodge 
was made the headquarters of many who were interested in the 
flora and silva of the valley, and who came again and again to 
compare their specimens with those in the collections and to 
consult the botanies in the library. The Sierra Club is greatly 
indebted to Professor W. L. Jepson for the gift of his valuable 
works, the ‘Silva of California’ and the ‘Flora of Western Mid- 
dle California.’ They were the two books most in demand. The 
custodian continued the work of mounting specimens in the cellu- 
loid envelopes and replaced some which had faded in the her- 
barium holder. 

“There arrived early in July a handsome oak desk, which was 
made possible by the kindness of Mr. Charles Kellogg, who had 
donated the receipts from a lecture (the year previous) for the 
above purpose. Some small oak tables would add still more to 
the attractiveness of the interior, as those in present use are very 
rickety and of cheap wood. 

“Major Forsyth notified the custodian that the work of piping 
water to the Lodge had been begun. At the time of closing the 
trenches for the piping had already reached to the rear of the 
edifice. The thanks of the Club and the custodian are due to 
Major Forsyth for his courtesy and kindness. Mr. and Mrs. 
David Curry and their secretary, Miss Marie Ervine, also did 
much to help the custodian in the discharge of her duties. 
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“Mrs. Sissons left five dollars to buy books ‘because of the 
pleasure derived from the Lodge.’ The money was invested in 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam’s ‘Dawn of the World’ (Indian legends), 
Sienkiewicz’s ‘With Fire and Sword’ and O. Henry’s ‘The 
Trimmed Lamp.’ 


“The following donations were received for the library: 
CONE-BEARING TREES OF THE CALIFORNIA MOUNTAINS 
By J. Smeaton Chase. Compliments of A. C. McClurg & Co. 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
° - Weekly bulletins cont by the California State Beard of Health 
CANADIAN RECIPROCITY 


- Message of the President. Send by "Hon. hbo E, Raker 
PERMISSIBLE EXPLOSIVES 
- By Clarence Hall, Rees of the Ratester 
FOREST “TREES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE ° 
By George B. Sudworth, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service 
AN EXCURSION TO THE YOSEMITE ‘ 
By E. C. Andrews, Department of Mines, Seton, Austin 
A SUMMER IN THE SIERRA . . - By William Frederic Badé 
REMEDIES AND PREVENTATIVES AGAINST MOSQUITOES 
° ° By L. O. Howard 
EVOLUTION © . ° ° . ‘ . 
By Dr. Le Conte. Presented by Miss Elizabeth Metcalf ‘of Buffalo 
SIERRA CLUB BULLETIN, Vol. VII. 
SIERRA CLUB BULLETIN, Index Vol. VII. 
Anita Gompertz, Custodian.” 


It is much desired that contributions of money for that purpose 
may enable the committee to provide for the coming season the 
small tables to match the chairs presented by Mr. James Mills, 
and that books treating of the birds, plants and trees of the 
region be donated to the library. 

It has also been suggested that the photographers who were on 
the last Yosemite Outing present albums of their best prints 
to the Lodge library. Only in this way can visitors, unable to see 
the entire park, gain any adequate idea of its outlying magnificence 
and grandeur. Respectfully submitted, 

Lypra ATTERBURY, 

J. N. Le Conte, 

E. T. Parsons, Chairman, 
Le Conte Memorial Lodge Committee. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


In addition to longer articles suitable for the body of the magazine, the 
editor would be glad to receive brief memoranda of all noteworthy trips or 
explorations, together with brief comments and suggestions on any topics of 
general interest to the Club. Descriptive or narrative articles, or notes 
concerning the animals, birds, fish, forests, trails, geology, botany, etc., of 
the mountains, will be acceptable. 

The office of the Sierra Club is Room 402 Mills Building, San Francisco, 
where all Club members are welcome, and where all the maps, photographs, 
and other records of the Club are kept. 

The Club would like to secure additional copies of those numbers of the 
Srerra Crus BuLietin which are noted on the back of the cover of this 
number as being out of print, and we hope any member having extra copies 
will send them to the Secretary. 





Proressor GrorGe Davipson. 


In 1850 a young astronomer came to San Francisco. He had 
been engaged in geodetic work in the East, particularly in the 
Coast Survey under Bache. To him was assigned the duty of 
determining the latitude and longitude of the headlands, islands, 


rocks and harbors of the Pacific Coast from the Mexican bound- 
ary north. One would think that this was work enough for any 
geodesist; but George Davidson not only completed the work 
with the utmost fidelity and rarest precision; but somehow found 
time also to write the “Coast Pilot.” It was a self-imposed task 
and required years of effort; but the book is an imperishable 
monument to his professional knowledge and his untiring industry. 

In one of his late volumes he refers to himself as “one who 
has enjoyed opportunities that will not fall again to the lot of 
one man.” He could justly say this, for he had then given fifty- 
seven years of service and was to round it out to sixty. 

More than 200 memoirs came from his pen, all of them gentine 
contributions to knowledge. He received many honors from 
learned bodies at home and abroad. In 1909 the American 
Geographical Society bestowed the Daly medal upon him for 
“Fifty years of distinguished work in Geodesy.” Few men of 
science have received wider recognition and few lives have been 
so filled with work for the good of the community. 

At the time of his death, he was Honorary Vice-President of 
this Club, and had been for many years previous one of its 
Directors. 
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Member National Academy of Sciences of the United States, 
Correspondent of the Bureau of Longitudes of France, 
Correspondent of the Academy of Sciences of the French Institute, 
Correspondent of the Swedish Anthropological and Geographical Society, 
Honorary Corresponding Member Royal Geographical Society, 
Honorary Member of the Geographical Association of Berlin, 
Honorary Professor of Geodesy and Astronomy and Professor of Geography 
in the University of California. 
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ae 
Epwarp WHYMPER. 

Edward Whymper, the world’s foremost mountaineer, who died 
in London last week, was a pioneer in the art and practice 
of high mountain-climbing, which of late years has become ex- 
tremely popular and has been attended by great mortality, owing 
to the lack of knowledge and training of many of the climbers. 
When Mr. Whymper made the first ascent of the Matterhorn 
in 1865, it was a feat attended by the greatest danger. Six 
times he assaulted the mountain, and as many times he was 
repulsed. The seventh attempt was made by what is now the 
regular route of the climbers, but on the descent there was a 
terrible disaster. Four of the party slipped and were killed, 
and Mr. Whymper was saved only by the breaking of the rope 
which bound him to his comrades. He has told the story with 
graphic vividness in “Scrambles Among the Alps.” Year after 
year he made arduous and dangerous ascents, until he had stood 
on most of the high peaks in Switzerland. He was also one of 
the early climbers in the Andes, and when he was past fifty 
years of age he made the first ascents in the Canadian Rockies. 
Sooner or later these peaks would have been ascended if Edward 
Whymper had not lived; but he was the first expert climber, 
and his example and experience may be said to have created a 
profession. He lived to see the ascent of the Matterhorn, which 
looked so formidable, made comparatively easy. His most strik- 
ing achievement was the ascent of Chimborazo, attaining an 
elevation of 20,500 feet; he was the first man, so far as there 
is any record, who looked down upon the world from that great 
height. Others have since reached a higher altitude; the Duke 
d’Abruzzi, brother of the King of Italy, having reached a height 
of 24,600 feet in the Himalayas. Mr. Whymper was not only a 
climber, but a delightful recorder of experiences ; and his “Scram- 
bles Amongst the Alps in the years 1860-60,” “Travels Amongst 
the Great Andes of the Equator,” “Chamonix and Mont Blanc,” 
and “Zermatt and the Matterhorn” are admirable pieces of narra- 
tive and descriptive writing, and are to be counted, not only 
among the most popular books in their field, but as classics in 
the department of literature to which they belong. Although 
not in a technical sense a scientist, he rendered valuable service 
to scientific knowledge; and, above all, he set a fine example 
of human endurance, courage, and intelligence—qualities which, 
expressed in his personality, enlarged the activities and the 
enjoyments of vigorous, athletic men and women.—N. Y. Outlook, 
September 30, IgIT. 

[Edward Whymper was an honorary member of the Sierra 
Club. Tue Eprtors.] 
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ALEXANDER G. EELLs. 

Those who were present at the dedication of the Le Conte 
Memorial Lodge in Yosemite Valley, July 3, 1904, will recall 
the address, published in Vol. V, Srerra CLus BuLtetin, page 176, 
delivered by our fellow member, Alexander G. Eells. In that 
address he preached “righteousness by living it forth in its 
native simplicity, stoutly and sturdily,” and no man could have 
so spoken unless it were a standard of his own life. 

His death came, totally unexpected by his friends, on October 
12, 1911, in his forty-ninth year. Mr. Eells was a native of Ohio 
and a graduate of the University of California in the class of 
1886. During his college life and in his professional and social 
activities he made a definite and lasting impression for good. 
The testimony of his friends bears witness to this. Almost his 
last professional activity of a public nature in behalf of a revised 
mechanic’s lien law was a successful endeavor to establish that 
law upon a level of greater justice to all affected by its provisions. 

Notwithstanding the personal loss that every friend feels, each 
remembers that Alexander G. Eells lived up to the high standard 
that he set for himself and for all of us. 





Letter FROM Mr. Murr. 
Para, Braz, Sept. 19, 191. 


Dear Mr. Corsy: I hope you all had a good time this summer, 
the usual Sierra Club luck. 

I’ve had a glorious time up the Amazon. In about a week from 
above date 1 hope to be on my way to Rio de Janeiro. Thence 
I intend going to Buenos Ayres, sail up the Uruguay and La 
Plata, cross the Andes to Valparaiso and southwest along the 
Araucarean forests, etc. Then, perhaps, to South Africa to see 
its wonderful flora, etc. May be home in the spring. 

My kindest regards to all the Club you see. 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun Murr. 


[Since writing the foregoing letter Mr. Muir has sailed from 
South America for Cape Town, South Africa, and probably will 
not return to California for some months yet—THe Eprrors.] 
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TROUT PLANTING. 


GotpeN Trout Carriep In State Car TO SISSON. 


Warden Ferguson returned home on the fish car yesterday 
afternoon after an absence since the first of the month, and says 
that this transplanting of golden trout is one of the most notable 
achievements of the fish commission in the transportation of 
fish of any kind, but particularly in the line of golden trout, 
because success has not attended previous efforts, State or Federal 
whereas success has attended every step in the present expedition 
and fish of extraordinary growth and size moreover have been 
secured. 

Warden Ferguson left on the first of the month to join his 
picked pack train crew at Big Meadows, which is in Tulare 
County, near the Fresno line, and about twelve miles southeast 
of Hume. In the crew are Deputy Wardens Ellis, Hughes, and 
Bullard, who as experts in the work were chosen for the delicate 
work of transplanting the rare and beautiful golden trout. The 
pack train consisted of nineteen animals, the outfit was the best, 
the start from Big Meadows was made on the seventh and on 
the eleventh the train after crossing the mountain ranges arrived 
at its destination at Volcano Creek in Tulare County at the base 
of Mt. Whitney, which is the habitat of the golden trout. No- 
where else is this beautiful game fish found. 

Little Whitney Creek, an arm of the Volcano, was turned and 
here the wardens filled up their cans with 1,300 adult specimen 
of the brilliant hued golden trout, ranging in size from three 
to eight inches. The principal object of the expedition having 
been accomplished, the pack train with its fish consignment 
proceeded leisurely to Lone Pine where the car awaited it, but 
on Cottonwood Creek on the trail, Warden Ferguson learned 
of transplanted golden trout in Cottonwood Lake in Inyo County, 
fish of extraordinary size, it was reported. A halt was made to 
investigate the report that the fish there had grown to a weight 
of three pounds. 

A two days’ halt followed and the big golden trout out of 
the lakes were readily taken, and the pack train was sent on to 
Carrell Creek at the foot of the mountain on the Inyo side, 
nine miles from Lone Pine, with orders to hold the 1,300 
stream trout until the larger ones from the lake could be secured. 
Ten cans from the pack train were sent up to the lake, and thirty 
odd golden trout were secured, twelve to twenty inches in length, 
transported to the fish car awaiting at Lone Pine and delivered 
on Monday evening. 
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“The feature about this find,” said Warden Ferguson, “is that 
the popular belief has always been that the golden trout’s brilliant 
coloring is due to some mineral element in the water of Volcano 
Creek, which for ten to twelve miles passes through a lava bed 
formation and that the fish takes the coloring from something 
in the water. 

“The big fish that we found in the lake were transplanted 
sixteen years ago, and the formation of the lake is in pure 
granite with no indication of mineral. The proof was that the 
golden trout retains its coloration, but the fact is that the 
lake fish that we sent up to the hatchery are even more brilliantly 
colored than those taken from the native stream, proving fur- 
ther in their size and growth what has always been contended 
with our Sierra fish that they thrive better than in their native 
habitats, when transplanted.” 

The Volcano golden trout expedition is notable for the fact 
that it is the biggest consignment of big fish that ever was 
brought out of the high altitudes and safely delivered in the 
valley. These golden trout went to the State hatchery to be 
propagated for distribution in suitable waters in high altitudes 
next year. The success of this expedition will mark the most 
notable achievement in the fish transplanting and transportation 
line ever attempted in this State. The golden trout in Cotton- 
wood Lake were taken at an altitude of over 10,000 feet and those 
in Little Whitney at 8,000. 

Reports from the State hatchery at Sissons are that the 1,300 
adult golden trout brought down from the mountains and 
delivered by mule pack-train to the State fish car in Inyo County, 
are alive at the hatchery and that there has not been the loss 
of a fish. In fact, says Ferguson, the loss out of the consign- 
ment of this brilliantly hued fish was only three, and that loss 
was experienced before delivery to the fish car. The experience 
is cited as a remarkable one in fish transplanting work and is 
declared to be without a parellel. 

The pack train also has returned home, but on the return 
journey Deputy Bullard picked up tor golden trout, which after 
a journey of eight days in cans in pack-mule trains were liber- 
ated in three streams with the loss of only one fish. They were 
liberated in the north fork of the Kaweah River in the northern 
part of Tulare County, in Madera Basin Creek in this county 
between Millwood and Hume, near the Kings River Cafion State 
road, and in Mill Creek near Traweeks on the Millwood road 
and new Sand Creek road into the mountains—Fresno Republi- 
can, Sept.-Oct., 1911. 
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NATIONAL PARKS. 


Extracts FROM REpoRT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL Park. (IQII.) 

The aggregate number of persons making park trips during the 
season of IQII was 23,054. 

The experiment of capturing antelope in the park and trans- 
ferring them by express to the national bison preserve in Mon- 
tana and to the Wichita game preserve in Oklahoma, for which 
funds were supplied by the Boone and Crockett Club, was quite 
successful. 

Practically all of the deer that remain in the park during 
the winter are found within a few miles of Fort Yellowstone, 
where they are fed hay, and both white-tailed and black-tailed 
deer become very tame, many of them eating from the hand. 

Elk in certain portions of the park are very numerous, and 
are numbered by thousands both in winter and summer. Last 
winter the deep snows drove them down in large herds from 
the latter part of November on, and many of them drifted into 
Montana, where they did much damage to hay stacks, fields, and 
fences on the ranches near the park. 

Moose are frequently seen in the southeast, southwest, and 
northwest portions of the park, but usually in wild and un- 
frequented spots and never near human habitation. 

The wild herd of Buffalo has been seen several times, usually 
in the Pelican Creek Valley. The largest number seen at any 
one time was twenty-seven. 

The bears seem to be increasing—at least they have been 
very plentiful during the past summer around the hotels and 
camps. They are very tame. During the summer two griz- 
zlies and three black bears, becoming dangerous to life and 
property, were killed. In one or two instances men who have 
become toc bold with bear have been attacked and severely 
injured, usually by a mother bear that thought she was de- 
fending her cubs, but investigation of cases of this kind usually 
result in a conclusion that the bear is not entirely to blame. 

The small flock of mountain sheep that winters on the slopes 
of Mount Everts and in Gardiner Cafion seems to be thriving. 
Hay is fed to these animals in winter, when they become very 
tame and are seen at close quarters. As yet they have not 
come down for the winter, but several small bands have been 
seen in the mountains, accompanied by a number of lambs, which 
indicates a fair increase. 
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In addition to the animals mentioned above, mountain lions, 
lynx, otter, foxes, badger, beaver, martin, mink, muskrat, and 
different varities of rabbits, squirrels, and chipmunks are found. 
Beavers are particularly plentiful and are found in nearly 
every stream in the park. 

More than seventy species of birds, including pelicans, ducks, 
geese, swan, and other waterfowl inhabit the park during the 
summer, and some of them, including some of the waterfowl, 
remain during the winter. 


ExtTRACTS FROM REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE GLACIER 
NATIONAL ParK. (I9gII.) 


Glacier National Park, created by the act of Congress ap- 
proved May 11, 1910 (36 Stat., 354), is located in northwestern 
Montana and embraces over 1,400 square miles of the Rocky 
Mountains, extending north from the main line of the Great 
Northern Railway to the Canadian border. The eastern bound- 
ary is the Blackfeet Indian Reservation and the western bound- 
ary is the Flathead River. The park has an area of approxi- 
mately 915,000 acres, its length averaging sixty miles and its 
width fifty miles. Within its borders are attractions for the 
scientist and tourist unsurpassed in any country in the world, 
tourists of world-wide experience pronouncing it the Switzer- 
land of America. Within its confines are sixty active glaciers, 
these ice sheets being the sources of beautiful cascades and 
roaring mountain streams flowing into countless clear, placid 
lakes for which the park is famed, the most noted of these 
being Lake McDonald, Lake St. Marys, Lake Louise, Ice- 
berg Lake, Red Eagle Lake, Kintla Lake, Bowman Lake, 
Kootenai Lake, Logging Lake, Quartz Lake, Harrison Lake, 
and Two Medicine Lake. Lake McDonald, situated two and 
one-half miles from Belton, a little town on the main line of 
the Great Northern Railway, is one of the most beautiful lakes 
in America. It is 3,154 feet above sea level, twelve miles 
long, two miles wide, and surrounded by mountains covered 
with virgin forests of western larch, cedar, white pine, Douglas 
fir, spruce, and hemlock. The air about Lake McDonald is 
remarkably clear and pure, the fragrance of the fir, pine, and 
cedar producing a refreshing and invigorating atmosphere. 

Iceberg Lake is a small sheet of water about sixteen miles 
north of Lake McDonald. It is so named because of the great 
floes which are to be seen on its surface in midsummer. 

The St. Marys Lakes are located on the eastern side of the 
park, northwest of Midvale. These lakes are long and ribbon- 
like, one side being heavily forested, while on the other side 
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the mountains rise sheer from the water’s edge. Upper St. 
Marys Lake is eleven miles and the Lower St. Marys Lake 
seven miles in length. Equally as much can be said in regard 
to the beautiful scenery surrounding all the other lakes. 

Avalanche Basin, a remarkable U-shaped valley eight miles 
from Lake McDonald, is one of the most attractive and im- 
pressing features of the park. Nestling in the valley below 
the basin lies Avalanche Lake, into which dash cascades and 
cataracts that head in the melting snow and ice above and 
leap thousands of feet to the lake beneath. 

The principal glaciers in the park are Blackfoot, Grinnell, 
Harrison, Pumpelly, Red Eagle, Sperry, and Chaney, which 
range in area from a few hundred yards to several miles in 
extent. 

From the summit of Red Eagle Mountain one of the grand- 
est views of mountain scenery in America is obtainable, this 
spot being a favorite with artists who visit the park. 

The park abounds in all varities of game that are in- 
digenous to this section of the country, such as bear, elk, moose, 
deer, mountain sheep, mountain goat, mountain lion, as well 
as the smaller wild animals of the forest. 

Fishing in the park is especially good and quite an attrac- 
tion to all who visit it. Practically all the streams and lakes 
abound in many species of gamy trout. 

Between June 1, 1911, and October 1, 1911, there were 4,000 
visitors in the park. 


Exuisition oF NATIONAL Park Pictures. 

A collection of photographs of scenes in the national parks 
is now being assembled under direction of the Department of the 
Interior for exhibition in public libraries and other public in- 
stitutions throughout the country. This collection will be com- 
posed of large photographs, many of which will be hand colored, 
of some of the remarkable views that have made the national 
parks famous throughout the world. This collection will in- 
clude views of the Great Falls and Grand Cafion of Yellow- 
stone River, the geysers, and the Mammoth Hot Springs in 
Yellowstone National Park; the beautiful glaciers and mountain 
lakes in the Glacier National Park; the wonderful cliff dwellings 
in the Mesa Verde National Park; the majestic Sequoias, the 
largest trees in the world, in the Yosemite, General Grant, and 
Sequoia National Parks; the great ice fields on Mount Rainier 
in the Mount Rainier National Park; the remarkable Crater 
Lake, once the caldera of an active volcano, in the Crater Lake 
National Park; and the impressive rock formations and water- 
falls in the Yosemite National Park. 
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Extracts FrRoM Report OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SeQuoIA AND GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL Park. (19QI1I.) 


There was quite an increase in the number of tourists enter- 
ing the parks this season over that of last season, as follows: 

The total for both parks was 5,274, compared with 3,585 for 
last year. The present railroad station for the Sequoia Park 
is Lemon Cove. There is a hotel at this place. The River 
Inn Co. has a hotel and store one mile above Three Rivers 
and about ten miles from Lemon Cove, on the road to the 
Giant Forest. The same company also furnishes tent hotel 
accommodations and furnishes campers’ supplies at Camp 
Sierra, in the Giant Forest. 

Extension of the parks has been discussed by several of my 
predecessors, and a variety of mew boundaries have been 
suggested and the advantages and disadvantages to the park 
that would result from such extensions have been gone over 
quite thoroughly. In thinking over the matter and discussing 
the same with the rangers on duty in the Sequoia Park, who 
have a thorough knowledge of the country and several years’ 
experience of active duty in their present positions, I am of 
the opinion that the boundary suggested by Mr. R. B. Marshall, 
chief topographer, Geological Survey, would be most desirable. 

This boundary is a natural one, being the ridge line of 
numerous mountain chains. Practically all the new territory 
that would be acquired is now in the national forest, is of 
little value commercially, and of great value as a park reserve. 
Its natural beauties are great and varied, there is compara- 
tively little deeded land within the indicated boundary, it 
forms a natural game preserve, and within this extensive area 
game of all kinds should prosper and increase rapidly, and be 
able to escape the hunter that each year is promptly, at the 
opening of the hunting season, at the most desirable points 
for the killing of such game, that by reason of the protection 
afforded by park regulations, easily fall victims to the en- 
thusiastic and persistent hunter. These ridges are natural 
barriers and the game is not apt to stray or roam beyond them. 
Also within this proposed area there are some of the finest 
trout streams in the world, and these streams and the fishing 
therein should be so regulated as to preserve their reputation 
indefinitely. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPoRT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CRATER LAKE 
NATIONAL ParK. (1911.) 


Probable total of visitors, 4,500. 

The Crater Lake Co. contemplates building a fine hotel on the 
rim of the lake. 

There was located and surveyed a proposed road completely 
encircling the lake. For most of the distance this road will be 
immediately upon the rim of the crater, and when it shall have 
been completed it will be beyond question one of the grandest 
scenic roads in the world. 

Crater Lake is well stocked with rainbow trout; those caught 
are usually from fourteen to twenty inches in length, and some 
have been caught twenty-four or twenty-six inches long and 
weighing six or seven pounds. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
Mount Ranier NATIONAL ParK. (I9I11.) 


During the 1911 season 10,306 visitors entered the park. 

The summit of Mount Rainier was reached by 208 persons. 

Three persons perished in storms while attempting to ascend 
the mountain. 


It has been planned to erect a stone shelter hut at Camp Muir. 
One thousand and fifty-three automobiles entered the park in 
I91r and no accidents of a serious nature have occurred. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
Yosemite NATIONAL Park. (I9QII.) 

The Yosemite Valley is open to travel all the year round, 
and, while it is impracticable because of the snow to ascend 
any of the trails up to the rim of the valley, the principal 
roads on the floor of the valley are passable. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that there have been 
no serious forest fires in the park this season. The few that 
occurred were discovered before they had spread and were 
promptly extinguished. 

The deer, bear, grouse, and quail continue to increase. Many 
coyotes were destroyed last winter by poison after the bears 
went into hibernation. 

The measures adopted for driving the bears out of Yosemite 
Valley proved in a great degree successful, and but little 
annoyance to campers was caused by them this season. 

Thirty-two cans cantaining about 62,000 Loch Leven, Rain- 
bow, and Eastern Brook trout were received July 20th at El 
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Portal from the California fish and game commission, Sisson 
hatchery, and during that night eighteen cans were planted 
in the Merced River between the park boundary and Happy 
Isles, four cans in Bridal Veil Creek below the falls, two 
cans in Yosemite Creek below the falls, and eight cans in the 
Merced in Little Yosemite Valley. 

Trout were also transplanted from nearby streams to Dorothy, 
Mary, and Tilden Lakes, in the extreme northern part of the 
park. Some trout were placed also in Miller Lake by the Sierra 
Club. 

The urgent recommendations of previous years that the 
Government extinguish the title to all patented lands in the 
park is renewed. 

There are approximately 20,000 acres of these lands, consist- 
ing of timber claims and a few claims that were taken up under 
the homestead act and were never occupied as homesteads, 
but simply used as a pretext for bringing in stock or cattle 
to stray upon the park lands. 

The timber claims are valuable and are becoming more so 
every year. Some of the finest sugar pine timber in Cali- 
fornia lies within the park along the road from Wawona to 
Chinquapin, and the Yosemite Lumber Co. is now building a 
logging railroad from El Portal to the park boundary near 
Chinquapin with the view of cutting the timber from 6,000 
acres of land that it claims within the park near Alder Creek. 
The work of denudation in that locality is imminent, and this 
is what will happen to the timber on all the patented lands in 
the park in a short time unless they are purchased by the 
Government. This matter demands urgent attention and should 
no longer be neglected. It would be greatly to the interests 
of the Government to extinguish all private claims within the 
park. 

The Yosemite Valley El Portal road is the main highway 
into the park. The sprinkling system installed on it last season 
was extended by putting in more water supply stations, and the 
dust nuisance was completely eliminated. The portion of this 
road between Pohono bridge and the park boundary, about 
ten miles, is still rocky, narrow, and tortuous, and it should 
be widened, straightened, regulated in grade, and metalled. 

Work was resumed on the improvement of that portion of 
the road on the south side of the Merced River, between 
El Capitan Bridge and Yosemite Village, and 3,145 feet have 
been completed, with work still in progress. 

The portion of the Wawona road that belongs to the Govern- 
ment should be improved and sprinkled, and all the roads on 
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the floor of the valley should be metalled, parts of them being 
relocated in order to follow more attractive routes, and the 
road between the village and Happy Isles, on the south side 
of the river, should be metalled and sprinkled first, because of 
the preponderance of travel over it. 

The new trail from above Mirror Lake to Lake Tenaya has 
been completed at a total cost of $6,461.43. The trip from 
Yosemite Valley to Lake Tenaya over this trail is attractive and 
the trail was much traveled this season. 

The trail from Yosemite Valley to Lake Merced was made 
about four miles shorter. 

There is only one hotel in Yosemite Valley, and it was built 
years ago for summer use only, possesses few conveniences, 
and does not admit even of being remodeled to advantage. A 
new hotel with all conveniences for winter and summer travel 
and located on the north, side of the valley is much needed. 

A granite seat of appropriate design, dedicated to the memory 
of Galen Clark, was completed and set in place about a quarter 
of a mile south of the foot of Yosemite Falls. 

Between October 1, 1910, and September 30, 1911, there was a 
total for the year of 12,530 visitors. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NATIONAL PARKS OF CALIFORNIA. 

The Department of the Interior proposes to spend $381,620 
for various much needed improvements in the national parks 
in California during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, if 
the amount requested by the Secretary of the Interior is ap- 
propriated by Congress. This is an increase of $314,070 over the 
appropriation for the current fiscal year. The increases re- 
quested are as follows: Yosemite National Park, from $50,000 
to $274,000; Sequoia National Park, from $15,550 to $80,550; 
General Grant National Park, from $2,000 to $17,250. The 
items for each park are as follows: 

Yosemite National Park: New road along south rim of 
Yosemite Valley from Fort Monroe to Glacier Point, $75,000; 
improving the road on the north side of Merced River from 
Pohono bridge to the junction with the Coulterville road, 
$50,210; continuing the improvement of the road on the south 
side of Merced River from Camp Ahwanee to Happy Isles, 
$46,750; a re-enforced concrete bridge to replace the Sentinel 
bridge over Merced River, $14,000; construction of trail from 
Merced Lake up the Merced River Cafion to the head of the 
Merced River, $5,000; construction of trail from the head of 
Lyell Fork Meadows to the Lyell Glacier, $1,500; continuing 
the installation of the water-distributing system in the Yosemite 
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Valley, $25,000; garbage incineratory, $6,900; operating the 
present road-sprinkling system, $7,500; the extension of the 
road-sprinkling system to Fort Monroe and Happy Isles and 
operation of the same, $7,500; repair of existing roads, trails, 
bridges, culverts, buildings, plants, fences, camp sanitation, and 
removal of undergrowth, $25,000; salaries, $10,460. 

Sequoia National Park: Widening twenty-one miles of Giant 
Forest wagon road to eighteen feet, and constructing drain 
culvert, $25,200; constructing forty miles of trail, $12,000; im- 
proving 150 miles of trail, $15,000; construction of twenty miles 
of telephone line, $8,000; fencing fifty miles of the park bound- 
ary, $10,000; completion of water system for Tourist Camp at 
Camp Sierra, including public drinking fountains, $2,500; con- 
structing a stairway and hand-rail on Moro Rock, $2,500; con- 
struction of pier, bathhouse, and boathouse at Twin Lakes, 
$2,000; improvement and development of Paradise and Clough 
Caves, $2,000; piping water from Log Creek to Military Camp, 
$2,000; repainting Marble Fork bridge, $250; fencing rangers’ 
pasture and constructing and painting rangers’ cabins, $2,400; 
salaries of rangers, $5,700. , 

General Grant National Park: Construction of two miles of 
wagon road, $5,000; construction of two miles of trail, $400; 
completing water-supply system at Tourist Camp, $500; fencing 
Tourist Camp ground, $800; rebuilding eight miles of park 
boundary fence, $1,600; construction and improvement of park 
buildings, $1,050; forestation and protection of growing forest, 
$5,000; construction of three gateways at entrance to park, 
$750; construction of public bathhouse, $750; salary of park 
ranger, $1,400. 

For the development and care of the national parks, the 
Secretary of the Interior has asked Congress to appropriate 
the sum of $791,080.60, an increase of $617,830.61 over the 
appropriations for the current fiscal year. The national parks 
constitute ideal recreation grounds for thousands of people, 
but their development and use are seriously retarded by the 
lack of adequate roads and trails, and until sufficient money 
is appropriated for beginning a comprehensive plan of develop- 
ment, the parks will fall far short of rendering the important 
public use for which they are intended. The general public 
interest in these pleasure grounds is shown by the fact that 
in a list* recently issued by the Department of the Interior 390 
magazine articles on the parks are enumerated. It is the in- 
tention of the Department to make the principal places of 
interest in the parks more accessible, to render traveling more 


*This list will be sent to applicants upon request. 
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comfortable by sprinkling the roads throughout the dry season, 
and to guard the health of the traveler by the installation of 
proper water supply and sewerage systems. The responsibility 
for the future conduct of the national parks must rest with 
Congress, but the Department feels that the financial needs 
of these reservations should be clearly presented to Congress 
in the annual estimates. 


Devit PostprLeE NATIONAL MONUMENT, CALIFORNIA. 


By the President of the United States of America, a Proclama- 
tion: Whereas the natural formations known as the Devil Postpile 
and Rainbow Falls, within the Sierra National Forest, in the 
State of California, are of scientific interest, and it appears that 
the public interests will be promoted by reserving said formations 
as a National Monument; 

Now, therefore, I, William H. Taft, President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the power in me vested by section 
two of the Act of Congress approved June eighth, nineteen hun- 
dred and six, entitled “An Act for the preservation of American 
antiquities,” do proclaim that there are hereby reserved from all 
forms of appropriation under the public lands laws, subject to 
all prior valid adverse claims, and set apart as a National Monu- 
ment, all the tracts of land in the State of California shown as 
the Devil Postpile National Monument on the diagram forming 
a part hereof. 

The reservation made by this proclamation is not intended to 
prevent the use of the lands for Forest purposes under the 
proclamation establishing the Sierra National Forest. The two 
reservations shall both be effective on the land withdrawn, but 
the National Monument hereby established shall be the dominant 
reservation and any use of the land which interferes with its 
preservation or protection as a National Monument is hereby 
forbidden. 

Warning is hereby given to all unauthorized persons not to 
appropriate, injure, remove, or destroy any feature of this 
National Monument, or to locate or settle upon any of the lands 
reserved by this proclamation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this sixth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eleven, and of 
the Independence of the United States the one hundred and 
thirty-sixth. Wm. H. Tart. 
By the President: 

P. C. Knox, Secretary of State. 
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AssemBsiy Jornt Reso.ution No. 1, 
RELATIVE TO PETITIONING CONGRESS TO APPROPRIATE ONE MILLION 
($1,000,000) DOLLARS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 


Whereas, The Yosemite Valley and Mariposa grove of big 
trees were receded and regranted to the United States of America 
by the Legislature of the State of California in 1905 on the repre- 
sentation and with the understanding that the Yosemite Valley 
would be cared for by the Federal Government as was the Yel- 
lowstone Park, and that similar appropriations would be made 
for the improvement of the Yosemite Park; and 

Wuenreas, There has in recent years been more than one mil- 
lion dollars spent on the Yellowstone Park in annual appro- 
priations of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars each and said 
park and its road system improved in accordance with a com- 
prehensive plan; and 

Wuenreas, The proximity of the Yosemite Valley to San Fran- 
cisco was one of the strong reasons urged in favor of holding an 
exposition in San Francisco in 1915; and 

WuHereas, Many improvements are required in the Yosemite 
National Park in order to properly prepare the valley and vicinity 
to receive the thousands of travelers from all parts of the world 
who will wish to visit the valley during that year; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, 
concurring jointly, That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress are hereby requested to use all honorable means to 
secure an appropriation of one million ($1,000,000) dollars ex- 
tending over a period of four years, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to be appropriated by Congress each year, to be 
expended in the improvement of the Yosemite National Park, 
such expenditure to be made in pursuance of some comprehensive 
plan of development; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the chief clerk of the Assembly to the President of 
the Senate of the United States and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and a copy hereof to 
each member of Congress from the State of California. 

[At the request of the Sierra Club the foregoing resolution 
was passed by the State Legislature in December, 1911. A copy 
of the following analysis of the situation was sent to each mem- 
ber of the last State Legislature. Let everyone who has any 
influence aid in securing this appropriation—THe Eprtors.] 
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Yosemite Recession AGAIN. 
San Francisco, December 7, I9II. 

The return of Yosemite Valley to the State is being urged 
in the Legislature. The reasons given for this proposed action 
are inadequate appropriations by Congress and neglect of the 
valley under Federal administration. Since the Sierra Club 
more than any other one factor was responsible for the recession 
of Yosemite Valley to the United States in 1905-6, this statement 
is made in behalf of the Club. 

Yosemite Valley now has expended on it each year more than 
twice as much as the State expended prior to recession. 
FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS SINCE STATE APPROPRIATIONS PRIOR TO 

RECESSION. RECESSION. 
IQI1I, $50,000 1904-03, $32,000 total for 2 yrs. 
1910, 62,000 1902, 21,750 total for 2 yrs. 
1909, 30,000 I9oI, 25,000 for power plant 
1908, 30,000 1900-99, 28,000 total for 2 yrs. 
1907, 30,000 beans a 
—_ $106,750 total appropria- 
$202,000 total Federal ap- tion by State 
propriation for 5 for 6 years. 
years. $17,791.66 average State 
$40,400 average Federal appropriation 
appropriation per year. per year. 

In addition to the foregoing we must recall that the Federal 
Government has collected and expended in improving the valley 
an average of about $10,000 per year from concessions in the 
valley, whereas the State collected and expended but a few 
hundred per year from this source. To be entirely fair we must 
deduct $5,000 from the annual Federal average expenditure which 
was the amount appropriated by Congress for years for the 
National park surrounding the State park prior to recession. To 
offset this is the fact that under army control the salaries of 
officers and soldiers in charge of the park and their expenses 
and subsistence are paid by the army and none of this comes 
out of the annual appropriations which, together with revenue 
from concessions are practically all expended in improvements. 
Under the State régime several thousand dollars for salaries, 
traveling, and office expenses were expended annually out of 
even the small State appropriations. It will thus be seen that as 
a matter of fact only about $10,000 annually was spent by the 
State on actual road and trail work and other improvements in 
the Yosemite Valley, whereas now the Federal Government spends 
annually about $40,000 on clear work such as roads, trails, etc. 

When the State turned over the valley to the Federal Govern- 
ment the Pohona Bridge had been condemned some three years, 
the flooring removed and two miles of beautiful road on the 
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floor of the valley withdrawn from general travel. The Stone- 
man Bridge was in a dangerous condition for heavy travel, and 
the Sentinel Bridge so weak that nothing but passenger wagons 
were allowed to cross; most of the culverts were broken through 
and the main roads and trails in a terrible condition. These 
were the three most important bridges in the Valley. 

Under Federal control a steel bridge replaced the condemned 
Pohona Bridge; a new truss bridge replaced the dangerous 
Stoneman Bridge and the Sentinel Bridge was repaired and soon 
will be replaced. A hundred thousand dollars has been spent on 
permanent road work, the main road to El Portal is being 
sprinkled, old trails repaired and put in good condition and 
splendid new ones built as, for example, the new scenic trail 
above Mirror Lake leading out of the valley to the High Sierra. 
Under State control all of the best pasture in the upper end of 
the valley was fenced in and rented for a nominal sum to a 
private concern. As soon as the Federal Government got con- 
trol and this lease expired, all the unsightly fences came down 
and now the public enjoys these fine meadows, and campers can 
feed their own animals there. If this be neglect, what shall we 
term the old State régime and its famous junketing trips? 

But we face “a condition and not a theory.” It is as useless 
to try to secure the Yosemite Valley for the State as to ask 
for the Presidio Military Reservation. It will be a waste of 
time and energy. If instead, we will only devote the same time 
and energy to securing additional appropriations from Congress, 
we will accomplish something. In view of 1915 and the fact that 
the proximity of Yosemite was one of the arguments advanced 
for securing the Exposition for San Francisco, the Legislature 
and every loyal citizen of the State should memorialize and urge 
Congress to prepare Yosemite for the Fair by appropriating 
$1,000,000 for its improvement in four $250,000 annual install- 
ments, following out a comprehensive plan of development just as 
it did in the case of the Yellowstone. Each year the Sierra Club 
has consistently urged such an appropriation, but alone and un- 
aided it has only succeeded in helping to raise the annual Con- 
gressional appropriation to $50,000. Let everyone pitch in and 
help, for the State has far more than it can properly take care of 
in the way of expenditures right now, and if it has any spare 
money for parks, let it purchase and preserve a tract of primeval 
redwood on Eel River in Humboldt County, for there is nothing 
like that forest wonder anywhere else in the world, and a few 
years from now it will have perished and passed beyond the 
power of man to replace. Very respectfully, 


Wm. E. Corsy, Secretary of Sierra Club. 
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Extracts FroM REpoRT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. (IQII.) 
Bureau or NATIONAL Parks. 


There are twelve national parks, embracing over 4,500,000 
acres, which has been set apart from time to time by Congress 
for the recreation of the people of the Nation. While public 
interest in, and use of, these reservations is steadily increasing, 
as shown by the growing number of visitors, adequate provision 
has not been made for their efficient administration and sufficient 
appropriations have not been made for their proper care and de- 
velopment. At present, each of these parks is a separate and 
distinct unit for administrative purposes. The only general sup- 
ervision which is possible is that obtained by referring matters 
relating to the national parks to the same officials in the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Separate appropriations are made 
for each park and the employment of a common supervising and 
directing force is impossible. Many of the problems in park man- 
agement are the same throughout all of the national parks and 
a great gain would be obtained and substantial economics could 
be effected if the national parks and reservations were grouped 
together under a single administrative bureau. Bills to create 
a bureau of national parks have heretofore been introduced in 
Congress, and in my judgment they should immediately receive 
careful consideration so that proper legislation for this purpose 
may be enacted. Adequate appropriation should also be made 
for the development of these pleasure grounds of the people, 
especially through the construction of roads and trails, and their 
proper care and maintenance. In several of the national parks 
there are large private holdings which should be acquired by the 
Government. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND RESERVATIONS. 


Public interest in these national reservations, not only in this 
country, but abroad, is constantly increasing, as is indicated by 
the number of visitors thereto. During the past year the total 
number of visitors to all these parks aggregated approximately 
224,000, as against 198,506 in 1910. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that travel thereto will be greatly augmented in the future, 
especially during 1915, when the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition will be held in San Francisco, and the various trans- 
continental roads will doubtless provide a transportation rate 
calculated to attract visitors to the various reservations as well as 
to the Exposition. 
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For the purpose of bringing together the superintendents of the 
various parks, and discussing the many difficult problems pre- 
sented in the administration of the affairs of each, I presided at a 
conference held under my direction in the Yellowstone National 
Park in September, 1911, at which there were in attendance the 
Assistant Secretary, the chief clerk, and other representatives of 
this Department, representatives of the Departments of Agri- 
culture and War, the various transcontinental railroads, and of 
concessionaires in the several reservations. Many phases of park 
administration were discussed, including hotel accommodations, 
public transportation, construction of roads, trails, and bridges, 
fire protection, forestry, protection of game, and the enforcement 
of the park regulations generally. This conference should result 
in more effective administration than it has heretofore been 
practicable to secure. The consensus of opinion, however, at the 
conference was that development of the national reservations 
should proceed along more liberal lines than has heretofore ob- 
tained, and that the supervision of the activities of the various 
parks should be centralized in a bureau especially charged with 
such work. 


NaTIONAL Park Bureau Bm. 


In the Senate of the United States, December 7, 1011, Mr. 
Smoot introduced the following bill, which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

“A bill to establish a Bureau of National Parks, and for other 
purposes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby established in the Department of the Interior a bureau 
to be called the Bureau of National Parks, which shall be under 
the charge of a director, who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall 
receive a salary of six thousand dollars per annum; and there 
shall also be in said bureau such experts, assistants, and other em- 
ployees as may from time to time be authorized by Congress. 

“Section 2. That the director shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, have the supervision, management, and 
control of the several national parks, the national monuments, 
the Hot Springs Reservation in the State of Arkansas, lands 
reserved or acquired by the United States because of their 
historical associations, and such other national parks, national 
monuments, or reservations of like character as may hereafter 
be created or authorized by Congress. 
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“Section 3. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the general ex- 
penses of the Bureau of National Parks, including the pay of 
the director and the necessary experts, assistants, and other em- 
ployees at Washington, District of Columbia, and in the field, 
and other expenses requisite for and incidental to the general 
work of the Bureau of National Parks, whether at Washington, 
District of Columbia, or in the field, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, the sum of seventy-five 
thousand dollars, to be immediately available. 

“Section 4. That the Secretary of the Interior shall make and 
publish such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary and 
proper, not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, for the management, care, and preservation of 
such parks, monuments, and reservations, and for the protection 
of property and improvements, game, and natural scenery, 
curiosities, and resources therein, and any violation of the pro- 
visions of this Act, or of such rules and regulations, shall be 
punished as is provided for in section fifty of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,’ approved March fourth, nineteen hundred and nine, as 
amended by section six of the Act of June twenty-fifth, nineteen 
hundred and ten (Thirty-sixth United States Statutes at Large, 
page eight hundred and fifty-seven). He may also, upon terms 
and conditions to be fixed by him, sell or dispose of dead or 
insect-infected timber, and of such matured timber as, in his 
judgment, may be disposed of without detriment to the scenic or 
other purposes for which such parks, monuments, or reservations 
are established, grant leases and permits for the use of the land, 
the development of the resources, or privileges for the accom- 
modation of visitors in the various parks, monuments, and reser- 
vations herein provided for, for periods not exceeding twenty 
years. The funds derived from such sales, leases, permits, and 
privileges shall be covered into the Treasury, to be expended by 
the director, under the supervision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in the administration, maintenance, and improvement of 
the parks, reservations, and monuments herein provided for. 

“Section 5. That the director and other officers and employees 
of the bureau in Washington, when traveling on duty in the field, 
and the experts, assistants, and other employees, when away from 
their posts of duty in the field on official business, shall be allowed 
a per diem in lieu of subsistence, to be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, exclusive of transportation and sleeping-car fares. 
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Tue Nationa, Parks: A CONFERENCE. 


An evidence that there is proceeding a thoughtful attempt 
to promote efficiency in government is found in the National 
Park Conference, which was recently held at the instance and 
under the chairmanship of the Secretary of the Interior. To 
this Conference, held in the Yellowstone National Park, were 
invited not only the superintendents of the national parks, 
but all other government officials having any relation to the 
nation’s pleasure-grounds, the various concessionaires operat- 
ing in the parks, principal officials of the railways that reach 
the parks, and, as representing organized effort to promote 
park efficiency, the President of the American Civic Association. 
Secretary Fisher had before him, therefore, experts upon the 
varied relations of the parks. The Forester, the Chief Geo- 
grapher, the Land Office official who handles some of the 
national monuments, an entomological authority who had made 
a special study of insects that attack trees, and the army officers 
who act as superintendents, presented their views before the 
Conference. There was free and open discussion, with the ask- 
ing of pertinent questions by the Secretary. The holding of 
such a conference of officials, those commercially interested, 
and a civic authority, is as unique in government practice as it 
is admirable in any practice. 

The Facts—The Conference developed an astonishing situation 
in respect to our national parks. It appeared that while we have 
thirteen national parks and some twenty-eight national “monu- 
ments” (the latter including, for instance, the Grand Cajfion 
of the Colorado), authority over them is somewhat vaguely 
exercised by the War, Agriculture, and Interior Departments, 
sometimes in conflict. No official in any department is definitely 
charged with the control and management of the nearly six 
million acres set aside either for pleasure or scientific interest. 
No uniform policy of improvement, or of control of concessions, 
exists; and funds for improvement and maintenance are in- 
cidental and pitifully meager. No skilled landscape engineer- 
ing advice, such as that almost universally availed of by a 
city of even a hundred thousand population for the logical 
development of its parks, has ever been used for the good of 
the nation’s parks, which as Secretary Fisher expressed it, 
had, Topsy-like, “just growed.” Under shifting army superin- 
tendence, engineering, and policing there is no secure con- 
tinuity of administration; and in the case of the monuments, 
particularly those under the Forest Service, very little adminis- 
tration or supervision of any kind. Although it was shown 
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that the Government yet controls, unappropriated and unreserved, 
over seven hundred million acres of land in twenty-six States, 
there is no intelligent policy of selecting such areas as should be 
reserved for the nation’s park needs. The use and effect of 
ordinary means of publicity through a press agent, who has 
to be carried by the Interior Department as a “supervisor of 
publications,” was shown to have been most favorable upon 
parks visits. 

Conclusions——As this Conference was entirely unofficial no 
formal action could be taken. Certain conclusions were de- 
veloped, however, without action. The absolute and immediate 
necessity for the creation of a Federal Park Bureau, to be 
placed in control of all the parks, monuments, and public 
grounds belonging to the Federal Government, was conceded. 
It is in point to note that, at the instance and with the approval 
of the American Civic Association, Secretary Fisher’s pre- 
decessor, Mr. Ballinger, had offered during the last session of 
the Sixtieth Congress a carefully drawn bill creating such a 
department. Uniformity and fairness in respect to small park 
concessions that are now controlled by the Interior Depart- 
ment are certain to come, even before the creation of a bureau. 
The advisability of such a rearrangement of bureaus as would 
bring the Forest Service, now controlling the nation’s wood 
lots, under the Interior Department which holds title to them, 
was forcibly brought out by Secretary Fisher, with the con- 
currence of Forester Graves. The important railway officials 
present promised hearty co-operation in the development of 
low-rate transportation to the parks. Other conclusions lead 
to the feeling that Secretary Fisher has done a signal service 
to the United States in bringing about this Conference—N. Y. 
Outlook, September 30, I9II. 


SuMMER Visitors SwarM INTO Europe’s PLAYGROUND. 


Visitors to Switzerland are pouring into the resorts in tremen- 
dous swarms, now that the summer season has really begun. 
Americans are interested to find similar controversies raging 
as centered round the utilization of Niagara falls for power 
works in past years. But here in Switzerland the authorities 
are more strict than those on either side of Niagara. 

Silvaplana, for instance, has refused a concession to a com- 
pany that wanted to dam up the local lake for electrical power. 
Under pressure from the Swiss Scenery Preservation Society 
also the Government has refused permission for the erection 
of industrial works on the Lake of Sils—San Francisco Chronicle, 
August 13, IQIl. 
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ARE NATIONAL PARKS WORTH WHILE? 





By J. Horace McFarvanp. 





[Extracts from President’s address at Seventh Annual Convention of the 
American Civic Association, Washington, D. C., December 13, 1911.] 

There can only be a negative reply to the query of the sub- 
ject, unless it be conclusively shown that the national parks 
add definitely something of value to the life or the resources 
of the nation. Mere pride of possession cannot justify, in dem- 
ocratic America, the removal from development of upwards 
of five millions of acres of the public domain. 

To establish true value, real worth-whileness, therefore, it 
is necessary to put the national parks on trial. Indeed, as 
the national parks are but a larger development of municipal, 
county and state parks, we may quite properly put on the 
stand the whole American Park idea. 


There come, increasingly in these work-filled American days, 
times when the tired spirit seeks a wider space for change 
and rest than any city, or indeed, any State, can provide. The 
deep forests of the Sierra call, the snow-capped peaks of the 
Rockies beckon. The roar of Niagara can drown the buzz 
of the ticker. Old Faithful’s gleaming column of spray shuts 
off the balance sheet. El Capitan makes puny the capital of 
any State, or of the nation. The camp under the oaks of the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley, near the ripple of the Tuolumne, re- 
stores vigor, uplifts the wearied spirit. What cathedral of 
man’s building shows forth the power of God unto health of 
soul as does the Grand Cafion of the Colorado? The Glacier 
wonderland of the northwest gives us lessons on the building 
of the continent, and the giant Sequoias of the Pacific Slope 
teach us of our own littleness. 

These national parks, then, are our larger playgrounds. Every- 
thing that the limited scope of the city park can do as quick 
aid to the citizen, they are ready to do more thoroughly, on 
a greater scale. 

To the vast open spaces, the sight of great mountains, the 
opportunity to live a mile or more higher up they add possibi- 
lities of real life in the open just touched upon as yet, even 
though more than three thousand horses this year drew their 
owners on camping trips into the Yellowstone alone. 
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The national playgrounds, too, can, if they are held inviol- 
able, preserve for us, as no minor possessions can, our unique 
scenic wonders, our great natural mysteries. The spouting 
geyser basins and marvelous hot springs of the Yellowstone, the 
atmospheric splendors of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
the silver threads of the Falls of the Yosemite, the ancient 
homes of the cliff-dwellers of the Mesa Verde, the ice marvels 
of the Montana glaciers, the towering temples amid the big 
trees of the Sierra—how long would they last unharmed and 
free to all the people if the hand of the Federal Government 
was withdrawn from them? Ask harassed, harnessed Niagara 
—depending right now for its scenic life upon the will of this 
Congress—after, indeed, Congress alone has saved it until now 
from State neglect! 

The ration now has, it should be said, vast and admirably 
handled national forests, potential with profit for all the people. 
But there must be no confusion between the differing func- 
tions of the forests and the parks. 

The primary function of the national forests is to supply 
lumber. The primary function of the national parks is to main- 
tain in healthful efficiency the lives of the people who must 
use that lumber. The forests are the nation’s reserve wood- 
lots. The parks are the nation’s reserve for the maintenance 
of individual patriotism and federal solidarity. The true ideal 
of their maintenance does not run parallel to the making of 
the most timber, or the most pasturage, or the most water 
power. 

Our national parks are young. They are yet undeveloped 
to any considerable extent. But one of them, the Yellowstone, 
is comfortably accessible. Their value to the nation is potential 
more than instant, simply because they are not, as a whole, 
yet known to our people. The nearest east of them is fifteen 
hundred miles west of the country’s center of population in 
Indiana. Our people yet cross three thousand miles of salt 
water to see less impressive scenery, less striking wonders, less 
inspiring majesty in cafion, water-fall and geyser, than they 
have not seen at home, because the way to Europe has been 
made broad, comfortable and “fashionable!” 

In 1910, barely two hundred thousand visitors were reported 
to our thirteen national parks and our twenty-eight national 
monuments, but all the east-bound Atlantic grayhounds were 
crowded to their capacity. We have not yet begun to use the 
national parks; we have not commenced to attract to them a share 
of the golden travel tide which is said to have taken from 
America to Europe $350,000,000 in I9I0. 
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Indeed, we are not ready for visitors in our national parks. 
We have, as yet, no national park system. The parks have 
just happened; they are not the result of such an overlooking 
of the national domain as would, and ought to, result in a 
co-ordinated system. There is no adequately organized control 
of the national parks. With forty-one national parks and monu- 
ments, aggregating an area larger than two sovereign states, 
and containing priceless glories of scenery and wonders of 
nature, we do not have as efficient a provision for administra- 
tion as is possessed by many a city of but fifty thousand in- 
habitants for its hundred or so acres! In a lamentable number of 
cases, the administration consists solely in the posting of a few 
muslin warning notices! 

Nowhere in official Washington can an inquirer find an office 
of the national parks, or a desk devoted solely to their manage- 
ment. By passing around through three departments, and con- 
sulting clerks who have taken on the extra work of doing what 
they can for the nation’s playgrounds, it is possible to come 
at a little information. 

This is no one’s fault. Uncle Sam has simply not waked up 
about his precious parks. He has not thrown over them the 
mantle of any complete legal protection—only the Yellowstone 
has any adequate legal status, and the Yosemite is technically 
a forest reserve. Selfish and greedy assaults have been made 
upon the parks, and it is under a legal “joker” that San Fran- 
cisco is now seeking to take to herself without having in ten 
years shown any adequate engineering reason for the assault, 
nearly half of the Yosemite. Three years ago several of us 
combined to scotch and kill four vicious legislative snakes under 
which any one might have condemned at $2.50 per acre the 
Great Falls of the Yellowstone, or even entered upon a national 
cemetery for the production of electric power at the same price 
for the land! 

Now there is light, and a determination to do as well for the 
nation as any little city does for itself. The Great Father of 
the nation, who honors us tonight by his presence, has been 
the unswerving friend of the nation’s scenic possessions. He 
has consistently stood for the people’s interest in Niagara; he 
now stands for their interest in the nation’s parks. 

His Secretary of the Interior, the presiding officer of the 
evening, has applied his great constructive ability to the national 
park problem. It was at his invitation that the first national 
park conference was held in September last. He has visited 
most of the parks, and, coming from a city where intensive 
park development has proceeded to a greater beneficence than 
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in any other in the world, he comprehends fully the American 
service park idea. 

There is, then, hope for the parks. The Congress will not 
refuse, I am sure, to enact legislation creating a bureau of 
national parks, to the custody of which all the nation’s pearls 
of great price shall be entrusted. Under such a bureau, aided 
by a commission of national prominence and scope, I predict 
that there will be undertaken not only such ordering of the 
parks as will vastly increase their use and their usefulness, but 
such a survey of the land as will result in the establishment of 
many new national parks, before it is too late. 

Delay means but enhanced and compounded cost. With such 
a truly patriotic provision for the future as well as the pre- 
sent as would be involved in the creation of a great national 
park system, available to the people of the east as well as to 
those of the west, our federal scenic possessions would come 
to attract the travel of the world. Inadequate though they are 
now, inaccessible as they are now, unadministered as they are 
now, our national parks have added very definitely to the re- 
sources of our people, and are well worth while. When they 
shall have been given the attention that is in the minds of our 
President and our Secretary of the Interior, they will increase 
in efficiency, in beauty, in extent, and in benefits open to all 
the people, so that they will even more be entirely worth while. 





Niagara, never more in danger than at this moment, must 
eventually, if it is to be a cataract and not a catastrophe, come 
under the federal mantle as a national park. In no other way 
can America be sacred from the lasting disgrace that now threat- 
ens our most notable natural wonder. A nation that can afford 
a Panama Canal cannot afford a dry Niagara! 
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FORESTRY NOTES. 


Proposep SALE oF The Government is advertising for bids on 
TimBER IN TAHOE a large body of timber on the Tahoe Na- 
NATIONAL Forest. tional Forest, in California, with an offer 

of terms which inaugurate an important de- 
parture from the policy of the past. About seventy-three million 
board feet of saw timber is offered for sale, with a 10-year period 
for the removal of the timber. 

To protect the public, as owners, against sales at what may 
prove to be too low a price, it has been the policy in the past to 
allow no operations extending over more than five years. A plan 
has, however, now been devised for allowing longer operations, 
with a periodic revision of the stumpage rates. 

At the end of the first five years of the Tahoe sale the price to 
be paid for the timber cut in the following five years will be 
determined by the prices of lumber which have ruled in the 
locality during the preceding year. 

The Tahoe sale will call for the construction of twenty miles 
of railroad, which will be a common carrier and therefore de- 
cidedly beneficial to the community—another reason for making 
the sale which is taken into account. 

That national forest timber is in increasing demand is evi- 
denced by the fact that over eight hundred and thirty million feet 
were sold during the year which ended on June 30, I911, as against 
less than five hundred and seventy-five million feet in the previous 
year. The current year is likely to show a still greater total. 


Some Nores on During the whole of seven hundred miles 
GERMAN Forestry. of travel in Germany, never did I see a 

single tract of woodland neglected or one 
that was allowed to exist without yielding up a revenue up to the 
full bearing power of the soil. I saw hundreds of examples of 
German forestry, with practically all the species represented ex- 
cept maritime pine ;—the kiefer of the great sandy plains of Prus- 
sia, the spruce and fir of Saxony, and the hardwoods of the Rhine, 
but never a single acre ef wasted forest land. And the fact that 
much of it was on the railroad, with each its siding for swift and 
cheap transportation, spoke well for a quick and profitable market, 
with but little expense intervening between the ripe tree and the 
lumber mill. It was easy to realize how Germany, with a total 
forest area of only thirty-five million acres, gets an annual yield 
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of four and a half billion board feet, and no less remarkable, to 
my mind, is the adaption of house building practice and of the 
industries of Germany to the needs of its forestry so that nothing 
is wasted. It would seem that, in the course of centuries of tree 
crops, the foresters and architects had gotten together to agree 
on the best way to use all the wood that is grown on the soil.— 
American Forestry, January, 1912. 


Five States UNITE One hundred and forty of the leading 
TO Save Forests. loggers, lumber manufacturers and forest 
conservation experts of Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington and California met at Portland, Oregon, 
early in December to attend the forest-fire conference of the 
Western Forestry and Conservation Association. The best 
methods of forest-fire protection, conservation of the forests and 
reforestation formed the central thought of the convention. 
After two days devoted to hearing many excellent addresses 
and spirited and valuable discussions the convention adopted 
resolutions urging co-operation by Federal and State govern- 
ments and local forestry and conservation associations for the 
conservation of forests of the Pacific Coast and Pacific North- 
west, through proper and adequate means of prevention of forest 
fires, and urging each forested county to contribute its share of 
the expense of fire patrol and fire-fighting. Appreciation was also 
expressed of the Federal Forest Fire Service—American Forestry, 
January, I912. 


First PurcHASE The first purchase of land under the 
UNDER Weeks Law. Weeks law, authorizing the creation of 

the Appalachian Forest Reserve, was 
authorized at a meeting of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mittee in the office of Secretary of War Stimson, chairman of 
the commission, on December oth. Ten tracts of mountain land, 
aggregating 18,500 acres in McDowell County, North Carolina, 
were decided upon by the committee for purchase—American 
Forestry, January, 1912. 


MUNICIPAL San Diego is perhaps the first of American cities 
Forestry. to inaugurate a great forestry enterprise in the 

expectation of speedily decreasing the rate of 
taxation and possibly of ultimately relieving the citizens of all 
payment of taxes for the support of the city government. The 
city owns seven thousand acres of land, which up to the present 
time has been unproductive. Forty thousand seedlings of the 
eucalyptus tree have been set out. The city officials expect when 
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the forest is twenty-five years old it will yield $175 worth of 
timber per acre annually, That means $1,225,000 a year. With 
expenses deducted, this will leave a profit which will go far 
toward reducing the burden of taxation—American Forestry, 
January, 1912. 


PENAL INSTITUTIONS In the last few years there has been a 
AND CONSERVATION. very strong movement to get away from 

medizval customs still clinging to our 
prison systems. The movement is gaining momentum very rapid- 
ly, and primarily it aims to get the prisoner out of the barred 
cell and place him under more congenial surroundings. Would 
not a prison nursery be a great step in this direction, getting 
the unfortunate inmate out in the sun and air, where he would 
lose his prison pallor and be more healthy and happy. The 
most intensive methods used in nursery work to-day could be 
multiplied and carried out to the extreme, thus insuring the 
finest kind of nursery stock. 

A great deal about conservation is heard nowadays, not only 
forest conservation, but conservation of all kinds, in order that 
a rich heritage shall be left for the coming generation. The poor 
unfortunates who are in penal institutions have conserved nothing, 
not even their moral and mental faculties. Here is a way, then, 
that they can, in part, pay off their debts to our succeeding gen- 
erations, and in so doing be vastly the better off for it them- 
selves and to society in general—American Forestry, December, 
I9QII. 


Forest What is needed now in forest education is a 
EpucaTIon. greater number of first-class schools for the edu- 

cation of rangers and woodsmen. Meanwhile, the 
enormous field of popular education in forestry is either com- 
pletely neglected or carried on in a desultory way by State or 
experiment station officials—American Forestry, December, 1911. 


Forest Service At a banquet in Boston on November oth, 
REVENUES. Congressman Weeks, in a speech dealing with 

his bill for forest preservation, declared that 
last year’s revenue from forest lands in the Rocky Mountain 
district was $1,000,000 in grazing and from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 
in forestry. He prophesied that in the near future these revenues 
would pay the expenses of the forestry bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture—American Forestry, December, 1911. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





Epitep By Marion RANDALL Parsons. 





“My FirstSumMMeER More than forty years ago a young Scotch- 
IN THE Srerra.”* man, but recently recovered from an acci- 

dent that had threatened his eyesight, came 
to California hoping to make his way into the mountain regions, 
whose beauty, he had feared in his hours of darkness, might for- 
ever be hidden from him. The story of his “First Summer in the 
Sierra,” now for the first time published, is a journal written in 
the solitude of the great forests, on the summits of lonely domes 
and peaks, or by the camp-fire with “Billy,” the shepherd, and 
the Indian asleep near by and the dull, dingy, unpastoral flock, 
for whose care he was responsible, looking “like a big gray 
blanket in the star light.” The beauty and freshness of the 
mountains is wonderfully reflected in this book, which seems to 
hold within its pages all the brightness and sunny geniality of a 
Sierra morning warming towards noon. 

Aside from the enthusiasm for the new world opening before 
him which is perhaps the dominant note of the book, one is 
struck chiefly by Mr. Muir’s strong sense of the harmony and 
unity of Nature. In him the wide vision of the scientist is 
allied with a reverent spirit that traces even from the ravages 
of destructive forces an ultimate working out for good, and sees 
in apparent death the creative power of the Lord. “One is con- 
stantly reminded of the infinite lavishness and fertility of 
Nature,—inexhaustible abundance amid what seems enormous 
waste. And yet when we look into any of her operations that lie 
within reach of our minds, we learn that no particle of her 
material is wasted or worn out. It is eternally flowing from use 
to use, beauty to yet higher beauty; and we soon cease to lament 
waste and death, and rather rejoice in the imperishable, unspend- 
able wealth of the universe, and faithfully watch and wait the 
reappearance of everything that melts and fades and dies about 
us, feeling sure that its next appearance will be better and more 
beautiful than the last.” 

Mr. Muir’s intense feeling of fellowship and kinship with the 
mountain world is constantly manifest. “One fancies a heart 


“My First Summer in the Sierra. By Joun Murr. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
1911. With illustrations from drawings made by the author in 1869 and 
from photographs by Herbert W. Gleason; 354 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
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like our own must be beating in every crystal and cell, and we 
feel like stopping to speak to the plants and animals as friend- 
ly mountaineers.” A friend that he especially loves to hold 
communion with is the Douglas squirrel. “How he scolds, and 
what faces he makes; all eyes, teeth, and whiskers! If he were 
not so comically small he would indeed be a dreadful fellow.” 

An unusual insight into the beauties of the common things of 
the wayside is not the least of the book’s charm. The tracery 
of leaf shadows on rock surfaces, the “sun-sifted arches” of the 
trees, the flow of clear streams, the firelight glow on forest walls, 
above all the unending wonder of the cloud scenery, those 
“mountains of the sky” whose daily gathering and dispersal he 
never fails to mark,—all these are noted with as true a percep- 
tion of their beauty and significance as are the rarer glories of 
the summit peaks. 

Forty years have wrought no change in Mr. Muir’s enthusiasm 
for the Sierra. To those of us who have been privileged to 
journey with him through his best-loved mountains the story 
of his “first summer” will bring back many a radiant day of 
those later summers he has shared with us, days whose wonders 
he has helped us read,—“days in whose light everything seems 
equally divine, opening a thousand windows to show us God.” 

M. R. P. 


“THE WILDERNESS OF One of the most noteworthy books of the 
THE Upper Yuxon.”* year is “The Wilderness of the Upper 

Yukon,” by Charles Sheldon. Though the 
author calls it “A Hunter’s Explorations for Wild Sheep,” it is 
very much more than a mere record of hunting exploits. We 
quote from Theodore Roosevelt’s editorial on Mr. Sheldon’s 
work in the issue of December oth of The Outlook. Mr. Roose- 
velt says: “... to the hardihood and prowess of the old-time 
hunter Mr. Sheldon adds the capacity of a first-class field natural- 
ist, and also, what is just as important, the power of literary ex- 
pression. Such a man can do for the lives of the wild creatures 
of the wooded and mountainous wilderness what John Muir has 
done for the physical features of the wilderness. . . . Mr. Sheldon 
is not only a first-class hunter and naturalist but passionately 
devoted to all that is beautiful in nature, and he has the literary 
taste and ability to etch his landscapes into his narratives, so that 
they give to the reader something of the feeling that he must have 
had when he saw them..... Mr. Sheldon hunted in the tre- 
mendous Northern wilderness of snow-field and torrent . . . and 


*The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. By Cuartes SHetpon. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1911. 354 pages. Price, $3.00 net. 
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in all the world there is no scenery grander than that which he 
portrays. He is no holiday hunter . . . he is as skillful and self- 
reliant a woodsman and mountaineer as an old-time trapper, and 
he always hunts alone..... But the most important part of 
Mr. Sheldon’s book is that which relates not to hunting but to 
natural history. No professional biologist has worked out the 
problems connected with these Northern mountain sheep as he 
has done, ... still more notable is his description of the life 
history of the sheep from the standpoint of its relations with its 
foes—the wolf, lynx, wolverine, and war eagle. ... In short, 
this volume is one of the rare volumes which should be in the 
library of every man who cares for stories of adventure, of every 
man who cares for natural history and big-game hunting, and, 
finally, of every man who cares to read of out-door nature in the 
wilderness, described with truthfulness, with power, and with 
charm.” The book is splendidly illustrated with photographs 


and drawings. M. R, P. 
“Otp Inpian_ The little-known mountain region about the head- 
Traits.” waters of the Saskatchewan and Athabasca Rivers 


is the country traversed by the “Old Indian 
Trails”* followed by Mrs. Schaffer and her companions. This 
chronicle of their wanderings during two summers through the 
heart of the Canadian Rockies is very well written, much of it in 
an informal, colloquial style well suited to a narrative of the 
trail. Some good descriptions are to be found in it, and much 
valuable information concerning trails and camping-places. It is 
much to be regretted, however, that with so new a field before 
her, and with the intimate knowledge of the flora of the region 
that her previous experience must have given her, the author 
chose to devote so much space to the trivial happenings incident 
to camp and trail life. Mt. Robson, for example, is dismissed in 
a paragraph, while pages are devoted to the adventures and 
idiosyncrasies of the horses of the outfit, matters no doubt of 
considerable retrospective pleasure to the writer, but of little 
interest to the reader. Aside from this lack of proportion, the 
book is most enjoyable. Large, clear type, excellent photographs, 
and a map add to the volume’s attractiveness. The convenient 
adjustment of the map deserves special mention as it is so ar- 
ranged that the reader can have it constantly before his eyes, a 
great advantage in books of this sort where frequent reference 
to a map adds much to one’s enjoyment and comprehension of 
the scenes described. M. R. P. 


*Old Indian Trails of the Canadian Rockies. By Mary T. S. ScuArrzr, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1911. 364 pages; 100 illustrations from 
photographs by the author and by Mary W. Adams, and a map. Price, 
$2.00 net. 
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“Tue Spett or A love of solitary ramblings among the Rockies 
THE Rockigs.”* in midwinter has involved Mr. Mills in many 

stirring adventures during the course of his 
twenty years of mountain experience. The most absorbing chap- 
ters of “The Spell of the Rockies,” however, are those recording 
not his adventures but his observations, especially those relating 
to the wild animals. His description of a beaver colony, the 
destruction of its settlement by a forest fire, and the journey of 
the refugees, thirty or forty strong, across country to the pond 
of a neighboring colony outside the fire zone, forms a most en- 
grossing narrative. “A Rainy Day at the Stream’s Source,” 
“Racing an Avalanche,” “The Forest Fire,” “Insects in the 
Forest,” and “The Estes Park Region,” are subjects of other 
chapters. Illustrations, type, and paper are all excellent and the 
book stands high among the out-of-door volumes of the season. 

M. R. P. 


“An Excursion to “Studies in the Formation of Alpine Cirques, 
THE YOSEMITE.”+ ‘Steps,’ and Valley ‘Treads’,” is the sub- 
title of this monograph. The author, Mr. 
E. C. Andrews, of the Department of Mines, Sydney, Australia, 
makes a detailed study of the evidences of glacial corrosion in 
the Yosemite region. “The Psychological Factor in the History 
of the Glacial Controversy,” “Topography of the Yosemite 
Locality,” “The Mechanics of Streams,” and “Yosemite Profiles,” 
are the principal divisions of his subject. A copy of this paper 
is in the Le Conte Memorial Lodge Library, and visitors to the 
Yosemite interested in the geology of the region will find it par- 
ticularly valuable in connection with their own observations on 
the ground. M. R. P. 
“PHOTOGRAPHING One of our members, Mr. Ford A. Carpenter, 
Rep Snow.” Local Forecaster of the United States Weather 
Bureau at San Diego, has published an ex- 
cellent little article entitled “Photographing ‘Red Snow.’” It 
appeared in the Transactions of the San Diego Society of Natural 
History, Vol. I, No. 3, November, 1911, and has for a frontis- 
piece a beautiful color print from an autochrome made on Lam- 


bert Dome. 


*The Spell of the Rockies. By Enos A. Mitts. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston and New York. 1911. Illustrations from photographs by the 
Author. 348 pages. Price, $1.75 net. 

+An Excursion to the Yosemite (California), or Studies in the Forma- 


tion of Alpine Cirques, “Steps,” and Valley “Treads.” By E. C. Anprews, 
B. A., Department of Mines, Sydney. Reprinted from Journal and Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales. Vol. XLIV. 
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“THE A noteworthy feature of the annual bulletin of 
MounTAINEER.”* The Mountaineers of Seattle is the word of 
greeting from some distinguished lover of the 
mountains which prefaces each volume. The 1909 number was 
greeted by John Muir, 1910 by Henry Van Dyke. The current 
number contains these words from the Honorable James Bryce: 
“It is good news to hear of the growing love of the mountains 
and the increasing habit of climbing and wandering among them 
to which the progress of your Mountaineers Society bears wit- 
ness. You are fortunate in having in the States of Washington, 
Oregon and California by far the noblest mountain scenery in 
the United States. . . . As an old member of the British Alpine 
Club, I heartily wish you success, and can assure you that as there 
is nothing healthier for the body, so there is nothing more in- 
spiring for the mind and soul than life among the mountains and 
communion with their spirit.” E. W. Harnden contributes an 
interesting article on the southern Selkirks, whose exploration 
he began in 1910 in company with Mr. H. W. Gleason. “Notes 
on Mt. Adams and St. Helens,” by Professor Henry Landes, the 
account of the Mt. Adams outing by Winona Bailey, and “The 
Future of the Rainier National Park” by Asahel Curtis are 
especially interesting articles. The illustrations, as usual, are 
very fine. M. R. P. 


“Hatiey’s Comet AND Mr. G. F. Marsh, of Lone Pine, climbed 
Ec.ipsE OF THE Moon.” Mt. Whitney on May 23, 1910, for the 

purpose of viewing Halley’s Comet and 
the total eclipse of the moon, which took place on that date. 
Astronomer R. G. Aitken wrote to him for particulars and pub- 
lished the letter he received in reply in the Publications of the 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific, Vol. XXIII, No. 138, October, 
IQII, page 241. The letter furnishes a very graphic description 
and is well worth reading. 


“NortH AMERICAN’ This book, a detailed study of the Genus 
TrirotiumMs.”t Trifolium of North America, has been pre- 

sented to our library recently by the author. 
It is a well-printed and profusely illustrated volume, of interest 
rather to the specialized student of botany than to the general 
reader. 


*The Mountaineer, Vol. IV, Mount Adams Number, 1911. Published 
by The Mountaineers, Seattle, Washington. 

tAn IlMustrated Key to the North American Species of Trifolium. By 
Laura Frances McDermott, M. S. Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, San 
Francisco, April 25, 1910. 325 pages. 
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“Mountain The President of The Mountaineers, Professor 
Camprires.”* E. S. Meany, has published a small volume of 
verses, most of which, he says in his preface, were 
written for his companions of the outings and read at the camp- 
fires. Those who have traveled the trails of the northern forests 
and climbed the peaks with Professor Meany will accord the 
book a double welcome, as it brings back to them the scenes of 
the campfires they have enjoyed together; but the verses will 
undoubtedly gain a wider audience and new friends wherever 
the charm of the mountain world is understood. M. R. P. 


“Cone-Bearinc Trees A small handbook of the conifers of the 
OF THE CALIFORNIA Sierra foothills and alpine regions is Mr. 
Mountains.”+ Chase’s second venture in California 
mountain literature. The book is in- 
tended as a knapsack companion for trampers just beginning to 
take an interest in tree life. It is unfortunate that the photo- 
graphic reproductions are so blurred and indistinct, for much of 
the book’s usefulness depends upon the illustrations. A brief 
description of the appearance and general characteristics of the 
trees and a sketch of branch and cone accompanies each photo- 
graph. M. R. P. 


“Tue Mountain’ Admirers of that very attractive book, “The 
Tuat Was Gop.” Mountain That Was God,” by John H. 

Williams, will be glad to hear of a new and 
very much enlarged edition recently published. Nearly fifty ad- 
ditional photographs enhance the value of the new volume. 
Among them is a very fine portrait of John Muir. Mr. Williams 
promises a new book shortly, to cover the field of the lower 
Columbia River and its three snow peaks, Hood, St. Helens, and 
Adams. 


“BreviocRAPHy oF AA list of nearly four hundred magazine 
NaTIonat Parks.” articles on National Parks, Reservations, 
and Monuments has been published by the 
Department of the Interior. Copies may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


“Mountain Campfires. By Epmonp S. Mgany. Lowman & Hanford Co., 
Seattle, 1911. 90 pages. 

+Cone-Bearing Trees of the California Mountains. By J. Smeaton Cuase, 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1911. 99 pages; illustrations from photo- 
graphs and drawings. Price, 75 cents. 
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